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LOCK... 


Here's why: these new Arrow 
Sports Shirts are made of super- 
handsome fabrics ... whopping 
plaids, neat pinchecks, and swell 
solid colors.. (Best-looking .we’ve 
ever made, honest!) 


STOCK... 


Here’s why: You'll find their 
lines trim and their fit perfect. The 
Arrow collars set just right too... 
look specially smart either open or 
shut. (We hope your Arrow dealer 
has them all in stock.) 


and 
BARREL... 


Here's why: in a word—they 
WASH I! For 9 out of 10 of these 
sparkling new Arrow Sports Shirts, ~ 
no special treatment is required. 
Put them in the tubs like any other 
Arrow Shirt! 


ARROW 4” SHIRTS “= 


Made by Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
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Detour the Doghouse 


espe are many ways for you to land in the social doghouse. 
You can eat your peas with your knife, or wolf your food, or 
wear slacks to a formal. These are sure-fire if you want to be alone 
—and in the doghouse. 

But there are other kinds of social liabilities that you may 
be carrying around with you. And they land you in the. social 
doghouse, too. There are the errors that you make in your speech 
and writing; or maybe you don’t know the difference between a 
Congressman and a Councilman; or perhaps you confuse the 
Supreme Court with a Hollywood setting for a Royal Reception; or 
maybe you think Molotov would adore a Romanoff. 

You are judged by your speech and by your knowledge 
of what’s what in the news of the world as much as by your 
manners. Express yourself in bad or sloppy grammar, be a Gracie 
Allen without knowing it, and you will be marked as illiterate, or 
uninformed, or plain careless. 

In a way, it’s very unfair. You may be a really “swell guy” 
— but just say “I BUSTED my pencil” — or confuse J. F. Byrnes 
with a radio comedian, and in the eyes of people you are trying to 
please or impress (employers, girl or boy friends, or their parents) 
your Crossley rating hits bottom. 

What can you do about it? Well, in the field of English 
get rid of those “Deadly Don'ts.” That’s about all. You won't become 
a great writer or speaker necessarily. But you'll be free of those raw 
and inelegant and inaccurate expressions that make you sound crude 
and unattractive at times. You'll speak and write correctly and 
respectably. That’s a big step in the right direction. 

And then get wise to what goes on in the big and exciting 
games of business and politics —in your home town, in the nation, 
and ‘round the world. You will find them as fascinating as a football 
game when you know the players, the score, and the goals. Then 
there are the worlds of books, of music, of drama, of art. Knowing 
them, too, will keep you far from the social doghouse. 

Your school books, this magazine and others, the radio, 
newspapers, intelligent conversation, discussions led by your teach- 
ers are all part of a daily life now that will help you be a person 
who becomes a Personality. So, at the beginning of this new school 
year, mark well the path to the doghouse, post a big detour sign on 
it, and follow the more interesting, if at times more difficult route, 
through the hall of learning. It’s not a dull place at all. Ask the man 
who lives there. He will tell you it’s much more pleasant than the 
doghouse. 

Don’t get the impression from this brief message that we 
think the “social doghouse” is an all-important place. Staying out of 
it is important, but negative. Knowledge also “accentuates the 
positive.” 

School and studies pay many other dividends. They pay in 
cash money; in happiness; in the’ pride of being good citizens. On 
this page and throughout this magazine, we shall try to make 
“education” alive and exciting. It is, too. Skeptics need only give it 
a fair and honest trial. We'll bet on the result. 
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The 1,200-acre River Rouge Plant is the world’s largest 
industrial city. More than 70,000 people work here. 
Ocean-going freighters dock in the Rouge River Slip, 
right in the middle of the plant. A hundred miles of 
railroad track and miles of automatic conveyors keep 
parts and supplies moving. Within the plant’s 13,000,000 
square feet of floor space is all the equipment needed 
to transform raw materials into finished automobiles. 
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Young America 


Looks Ahead 
with Ford 





The assembly line way of building things was originated by 


Ford Motor Company, and has played an important part in America is strong because Americans can make 
making America the world’s greatest industrial nation. On more things faster and better than any other 
this typical assembly line at the Rouge Plant, hundreds of people in the world. That’s because of our 
new Ford cars are produced daily. assembly line method of production . . . which 


was developed by Ford Motor Company in 1913, 
and which is now used generally throughout our 


Here, in the world’s largest Normally, one and a half country. Today, Ford’s River Rouge Plant is one 
production foundry,  cast- acres of safety glass are made of the finest examples of the American wa 

ings are made by the most daily in this plant by the ; Sonat hi P ki h tad 
modern method for Ford Ford-developed continuous } CS Gneming Chengs . . . ens ee Cee, 
eecs. tod trecks. rolling process. faster, better ... thus providing more jobs 


and better pay for workers. When you 
come to Detroit, be sure to visit the 
Rouge Plant. One of our guides will show 

you through the plant and we believe 
{ you'll find it an interesting experience. 
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ie GET A HEAD START ON 
. a YOUR FRIENDS .. . learn 
// _ ——" Ss ss how to be an expert driver. 
(=) ™* Send today for your aa copy 

= . of “How to Be An Expert 

ae & i air Driver” by Al Esper, 
2 Ford’s Chief Test Driv- 

= er. Address: Ford Motor 

Company, Dept. R-50, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 
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A Ford freighter docks in the Rouge River 
Slip, at the Rouge Plant, with a cargo of iron 
ore from the Ford mines in Minnesota. 
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Kevstore Pictures 


U. S. Secretary of State Byrnes 
addresses Paris Peace Conference. 


21-Power Peace Conference in Paris. But most of these 

words deal with interpretation, not facts. The basic facts 
are few and simple. They may be explained in 21 questions 
and answers. 


L'a Power millions of words have been written about the 


1. What is the purpose of the Conference? 

To consider and discuss the terms of the peace treaties 
which are to be imposed upon the former German satellite 
countries in Europe. 


2. What countries are participating in the Conference? 

The Big Five (United States, Britain, Russia, France, 
China) and sixteen others (Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Byelo- 
Russia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, Greece, India, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, the Union of 
South Africa, Ukraine and Yugoslavia). 


3. Why only these 21 countries? 

It was decided by the Big Four Council of Foreign Min- 
isters (James F. Byrnes, U. S.; Ernest Bevin, Britain; Vya- 
cheslav M. Molotov, U.S.S.R.; and Georges Bidault, France) 
to limit representation at the Conference to countries which 
“actively waged war with substantial military force against 
European enemy states.” 


4. For which enemy countries are the peace treaties to be 
drafted? 
Italy, Bulgaria, Romania, Hungary and Finland. 


5. Why are peace settlements with Germany, Japan and 
Austria excluded? 

Because the Big Five have not yet agreed on terms for 
these enemy countries. 


6. Do the defeated countries have any “say” at the Con- 
ference? : 

Yes. The conferees have officially requested the ‘five 

German satellite countries to appear before the Conference 

and present their views on the proposed peace treaties. 


7. Are there any other “uninvited guests” at the Conference? 
Yes. Albania, Mexico, Cuba, Egypt, Iran and Austria. 
1946 


SEPTEMBER 16, 





21 Questions 
on the Peace Conference 






They are so-called “consultative members.” They are per- 
mitted to participate in Conference discussions but not in 
the voting. 


8. What powers are vested in the Conference? 

According to the agreements reached in Moscow and 
Paris, the Peace Conference has the right and the power to 
review carefully the treaties proposed by the Council of 
Foreign Ministers and, after hearing the views of the 
ex-enemy states, to make recommendations to the Big Four. 
The latter are morally obligated to consider these recom- 
mendations in drawing up the final texts of the treaties. 


9. What powers are reserved by the Big Four? 


They have the last word. It is the job of the Big Four 
to draft the final peace terms. The little powers may propose, 
_ but it is the big powers who will dispose. As Howard 

Brubaker in The New Yorker put it, somewhat acidly: “The 
big fellows may exercise their authority and the little ones 
their lungs.” 


























Poinier in Detroit Free Press 


Challenging the Umpire’s Decision 











0. What is the voting procedure at the Conference? 

By a vote of 15 to 6, the following rule was adopted: 
Recommendations of the Conference shall be of two kinds — 
(a) Those passed by a majority of two-thirds of the members 
of the Conference; (b) those passed by a simple majority 
(i.e., more than one-half but less than two-thirds of the 
members of the Conference). Both types of recommendation 
shall be submitted to the Council of Foreign Ministers for 
their consideration. 


1. What are the successive stages in the peace-making? 

The suggestions made by the Conference are submitted 
in the form of recommendations to the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. This Council is to meet either during or at the 
end of the Conference and draw up the final text of the 
treaties. Before the treaties go into effect, they are to be 
ratified by the various governments. 


12. What countries sign what treaties? 

(a) Italian treaty — all the participants of the Conference, 
except Norway; (b) Hungarian treaty—12 countries 
(United States, Britain, U.S.S.R., Australia, Byelo-Russia, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, India, New Zealand; Union of 
South Africa, Yugoslavia, and Ukraine); (c) Romanian 
treaty— 11 countries (all those who sign the Hungarian 
treaty, with the exception of Yugoslavia); (d) Bulgarian 
treaty — 12 countries (same as Hungarian treaty, except 
that Greece substitutes for Canada); (e) Finnish treaty - 10 
countries (Britain, U.S.S.R., Australia, Byelo-Russia, Can- 
ada, Czechoslovakia, India, New Zealand, Union of South 
Africa and Ukraine). 

Russia and Britain sign all five treaties. The United States 
signs all but the Finnish treaty, since we never declared war 
on Finland. Canada signs all but the Bulgarian treaty. 
France and China sign only the Italian treaty. Norway 
signs none of the pacts, because she had been at war only 
with Germany. 


18. What are the groupings at the Conference? 

(a) Russian bloc—U.S.S.R., Byelo-Russia, Ukraine, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Yugoslavia; (b) Neutral, but 
leaning toward Western democracies — France, China, Nor- 
way, and Ethiopia; (c) Western bloc—all the rest. In 
numbers, the Russian bloc controls six votes; the neutrals, 
four; and the Western bloc, eleven. 


14. What are the major provisions in the Italian treaty? 

(a) Trieste is to be established as a “Free Territory” 
under United Nations supervision; (b) loss of most of 
Venezia Giulia and Zara and several Adriatic islands to 
Yugoslavia; (c) loss of five small strategic Alpine boundary 
areas to France; (d) loss of the Dodecanese Islands to 
Greece; (e) surrender of Italian colonies in Africa to the 
United Nations; (f) demilitarization of all Italian frontiers; 
(g) limitation of Italy’s army to 250,000 men, her air force 
to 25,000 men, and her navy to 115,000 tons; and (h) pay- 
ment of $100,000,000 reparations to Russia. 


15. What are the major provisions in the Bulgarian treaty? 
(a) Limitation of Bulgaria’s army to 56,800 men, air 


- force to 5,200 men, and navy to 7,250 tons; (b) payment 
unspecified ) . 


of reparations to Russia (amount still 


Press Assn. 


Herbert Evatt (left) of Australia confers with Vyacheslav 
Molotov (center) of Russia. Interpreter is at right. 


16. What are the major provisions in the Hungarian treaty? 

(a) Loss of Transylvania to Romania; (b) limitation of 
Hungary’s army to 65,000 men, and air force to 5,000 men; 
(c) payment of $200,000,000 reparations to Russia and 
$100,000,000 to Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. This sum 


is subject to revision. 


17. What are the major provisions in the Romanian treaty? 

(a) Loss of Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina to Russia; 
(b) loss of southern Dobruja to Bulgaria; (c) limitation of 
Romania’s army to 125,000 men, air force to 8,000 men, 
navy to 15,000 tons; and (d) payment of $300,000,000 to 
Russia. 


18. What are the major provisions in the Finnish treaty? 

(a) Loss of the ice-free Arctic port of Petsamo to Russia; 
(b) grant of rights to Russia to build naval base at Porkkala 
(near Hangoe); (c) grant of rights to Russia to use Finnish 
transport routes; (d) limitation of Finland’s army to 34,000 
men, air force to 3,000 men, and navy to 10,000 tons; 
(e) payment of $300,000,000 reparations to Russia. 


19. What is the basic disagreement between the Eastern and 
Western Allies? 

Russia wants friendly (i.e., pro-Soviet) governments. in 
the former satellite nations, with strong economic ties to 
Moscow. The United States and Britain want assurances 
that all countries will be permitted to trade freely in those 
lands, and that the peoples inhabiting them will be granted 
the opportunity to elect governments of their own free 
choice. 


20. Can separate peace treaties be concluded? 

No, since it would be impossible to enforce them. For 
exarpple, if one power granted Trieste to Yugoslavia and 
another power granted that port to Italy — then only a war 
could settle that dispute. 


21. Will these treaties assure peace? 
Only Father Time can tell. 
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1 Peace-Making 
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H ISTORY never really repeats itself, but similar 


problems and situations do arise, again and again. 
The peace conference meeting in Paris today carries 


| ws back to the peace conference that met in Paris in 1919. 


But it is difficult to know whether it is the similarities or 
the differences that are most striking. After all, we cannot 


tell much about such a conference until its decisions have 


been applied. It will probably be a decade or so before we 


| ‘can draw any safe conclusions about the deliberations of the 


peace-makers of 1946. But we can at least compare the 
peace-makers and their problems. 
Let us look first at some of the similarities. Then, as 


“now, the democracies were the victors, Germany and her 
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satellites the vanquished. Woodrow Wilson was the leading 
spirit of that earlier conference —the Wilson who had 
fought a war to make a world safe for democracy, and 
who was determined to write the principles of law and 
liberty into the treaties. No such dominant figure presides 
today. But the spirit of Franklin D. Roosevelt guides many 
of the delegates, and the principles for which he contended, 
during the war years, are still vital. 

‘A second similarity between the two conferences is that 
a separate peace is being made with each of the defeated 
nations. In 1919, the Versailles Treaty merely covered the 


* treaty with Germany, and set up the League of Nations. 


There were other, separate, treaties with Austria-Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Turkey. This war, too, is to be wound up 
by a series of treaties. The present conference concerns 
itself only with the lesser Axis powers. Germany and Japan 
are to wait. The peace-makers of 1919 tackled the hardest 


problem first. Our present-day peace-makers are putting 


it off until they dispose of the minor problems. 

A third similarity has to do with the world situation. To 
the peace-makers of 1919, the world seemed to be collaps- 
ing — as it does to us today. The long shadow of communism 
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Four of 1919. Left to right: Lloyd George (Britain), 
ndo (Italy), Clemenceau (France), Wilson (U. S.). 
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By Henry Steele Commager 
Professer of History, Columbia University 





stretched ominously across Europe, and there were fears 
that, one by one, the war-torn countries of Central Europe 
and the Balkans would go communist. 

Today, again, starvation, war, economic breakdown, and 
revolution continue — in Europe as in the Far East. Today, 
again, there is grave fear that our civilization will collapse 
before the peace-makers put together the fragments «left 
from six years of war. 

What of the differences? First, it should be noted that 
the United Nations is already a going concern, prepared to 
settle disputes and to apply the decisions of the Peace Con- 
ference. In 1919,’the League of Nations was still to be 
created. 

We have, in addition, the decisions of a long series of 
conferences between the victorious nations, from Casablanca 
to Potsdam. True, the peace conference has been delayed 
until almost a year after the end of the war. But during 
that time the foreign ministers of the Big Four have been 
drafting terms, simplifying the task of drawing up the 
final peace. Also, making peace with the Axis satellites first 
sets a pattern for the later treaties with Germany and Japan. 

In 1919 Russia was still in the throes of revolution. She 
is, in 1946, one of the two dominant world powers. Russia 
was not represented at the Peace Conference of 1919. 
Today, she is not only represented, but she is — with her 
many satellite nations, her enormous power, her immunity 
to public opinion — perhaps the most influential of the 
powers. Whether the influence is for good or for evil only 
the future will disclose. 


Big Three “Spheres of Influence” 


A third difference has to do with the broad principles of 
world politics today and in 1919. The principle that the 
people themselves ought to determine the kind of government 
under which they desire to live— which was so precious 
to Wilson and to many Americans — seems now to be 
ignored. The great powers are in control, and it seems to 
be accepted that the smaller powers will have to submit to 
the decisions of the Big Three and — what is more important 
— to group themselves around the Big Three. 

A fourth difference is in the role of the United States. 
We took a leading part in the Peace Conference of 1919. 
But in theend the United States Senate repudiated the 
work of that conference and withdrew the nation from 
participation in the League. Today we have abandoned 
isolation. We are already fully committed to the United 
Nations, and we are fully aware of our world responsibility. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the atomic bomb and 
the rocket bomb have changed the whole problem of world 
peace and security. They have made many of the issues 
and solutions of 1919 outmoded, and presented new 
problems that must be solved if civilization is to endure. 
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Press Assn. 
Top: Eugene Talmadge, winner of Demo- 
cratic primary for governor of Georgia, 
had 10,000 fewer popular votes than 
loser. Right: Knox Henry won sheriff's post 
on ex-Gi slate that swept out political 


machine in McMinn County, Tennessee. 


The election will not be held until November, but the 
people already know who their governor will be. 

They have known since last July, when in their primary 
election the Democrats nominated Mr. Talmadge for the 
governorship over James V. Carmichael. In the states below 
the Mason-Dixon line, the winner of the Democratic primary 
can be almost positive of victory in the general election. 
There are not enough Republicans in these states to put up a 
showing that counts. 

In this case, however, even the majority of the Democrats 
are not getting the man of their choice. Under Georgia's 
county-unit system of elections, each candidate gets a cer- 
tain number of unit votes for each county That he carries. 
Although Mr. Carmichael received 10,000 more popular 
votes, Mr. Talmadge won because he polled a majority in 
the greatest number of counties, mostly rural. 

Some of Georgia’s citizens say that this isn’t democracy, 
that this isn’t government by the will of the majority. 

These citizens have brought suit in the Federal court, 
attacking the constitutionality of Georgia’s system of count- 
ing votes. They maintain that it violates the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution. This provides that “no 
State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States.” 
Because the county-unit system made their votes receive 


CIVICS AND GOVERNMENT 


eee TALMADGE is the new governor of Georgia. 


es Democra 





less than their due weight, these citizens charge that they 
have been deprived of some of their constitutional rights, 

Actually, the county-unit system was established in 
Georgia to make the election machinery more democratic. 
It was intended to prevent the minority, who lived in the 
less populated rural counties, from being completely dom- 
inated by the interests of the majority, who lived in the 
more densely populated cities. . 

But while it eliminated one defect in the machinery of 
democracy, the county-unit system seems to have produced 
another. Is this an isolated case, or are there other election 
laws in the U. S. that can block the people’s choice? 

Now is a good time to examine the machinery of democ- 
racy in action in your own town. Since last April, voters in 
various states have been going to the polls to nominate can- 
didates for 435 seats in the House of Representatives, 32 
seats in the Senate, 35 governorships, and hundreds of 
other state and local offices. By October 15, political parties 
in every state will have selected the candidates who will 
make up the party tickets in the general elections on Novem- 
ber 5. 


Political Parties Are Hub of American System 


Political democracy means government by the consent of 
the governed. This “consent,” supposed to express public 
opinion, is organized through political parties, so that can- 
didates for public office can be chosen, policies shaped, and 
decisions made. 

Political parties also serve the citizen by informing him 
of the issues involved in campaigns, and by urging him to 
go to the polls on election day. After the election, the de- 
feated party, by its criticisms, serves as a check on the 
actions of the majority party. és 

In order to run the party, propose the candidates, con- 
duct the campaigns, get out the vote, and man the polls — 
all essential parts of the democratic machinery — the hun- 
dreds of thousands of regular party workers must be organ- 
ized. Each has his place in a huge pyramid-shaped structure. 

At the broad and solid base of this pyramid are the party 
representatives in each of the approximately 125,000 elec- 
tion districts or precincts into which the country is divided. 
On. their shoulders lies the task of personally meeting the 
300 to 600 voters in their district, seeing that they go to the 
polls — and that they vote the party ticket. 
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Thé machinery of democracy can work only if 
everybody takes an active part in politics 


at the Polls? 


Above the precinct committees are the ward committees. 
These take orders from a county chairman and his organiza- 
tion. On the next level is the state central committee, while a 
national committee that sets policy for the entire country is 
at the top of the party pyramid. 

These political organizations are supposed” to carry out 
the wishes of the party members. But we knew that often 
the wishes of the party members are controlled by the 
political organizations. That happens when one man be- 
comes the “boss” of a “machine” rather thari the leader of a 
party. The “boss” is frequently in politics for private gain, 
for “what's in it” for him and his friends, rather than to 
further the interests of the party and its principles. 


How the “Machine” Works 


Some examples of such “machines” from your history 
book are the Tweed Ring in New York City and the Gas 
House Gang in Philadelphia. Political machines are still at 
work today, although their methods may be slightly stream- 
lined. Party bosses are still able to get loyal workers by 
handing out local government jobs as a reward. Civil 
service has made some inroads into this distribution of 
“spoils,” but there are still thousands of jobs filled by appoint- 
ment on a political basis. 

The bosses get other “sure” votes by doing such “favors” 
as fixing police traffic tickets, getting a contributor’s taxes 
lowered, awarding fat contracts to friends. Since the real 
“boss” of the “machine” may not even hold public office, he 
can be completely without responsibility to the people. 

But “machines” are not unbeatable if the people make up 
their minds to do something about it. In Tennessee recently, 
a group of war veterans was able to arouse the citizens to 
defeat the organization of State Senator Paul Cantrell, which 
had dominated Democratic politics in McMinn County for 
ten years. However, this defeat of a “machine” in a pri- 
mary was accompanied by a regrettable outbreak of armed 
violence. After the polls closed, the veterans feared that the 
ballots would not be counted honestly. Tension mounted 
and a gun battle was fought between the veterans and 
armed deputies of the “machine.” 

The veterans have now declared political war on other 
“machines” in Tennessee. But they plan to get results the 
democratic way — by use of organization, publicity, and 
ballots. 
SEPTEMBER 


16, 1946 


The insistence of the average citizen that he have more 
to say about running his government has brought about 
many changes in our election machinery. An important one 
was the introduction of the direct primary in nominating 
candidates for election. 

During the nineteenth century, the nominations were 
made at a convention of party leaders. But reformers be- 
lieved that frequently deals were made in “smoke-filled 
back rooms” and railroaded through by political bosses. To 
give party members more to say in choosing the candidates 
who would represent the party in the general election, it 
was proposed voters do their own nominating at the polls. 

Today every state but Connecticut and Rhode Island 
uses the direct primary to nominate state and local officers. 
To get his name on the primary ballot, a candidate simply 
has to get the required number of registered voters to sign a 
petition. A few states still use the convention system to 
nominate statewide officers. We have also retained the con- 
vention in national politics to nominate presidential can- 
didates. 

Some politicians would like to go back to the convention 
method. They maintain that better candidates result because 
more thought is given to individual qualifications. 

Defenders of the primary point out that since the spread 
of the primary system, state-wide boss rule has almost dis- 
appeared and city “machines” have less power. 

Where there is a strong “machine,” however, the party 
bosses are able to get the “machine” candidates elected. 
Before the primary, they agree on their own slate, distribute 
the “approved” list to the members, and appeal for their 
support. Almost every time, they win. 

In many instances, the candidates backed by the party 
organization are honest and efficient. But when they are not 
the best men, the voters have a “gun behind the door” in 
the shape of the direct primary. This electoral reform gives 
alert, intelligent, and active citizens the opportunity to get 
the candidates they want — if they will only take advantage 
of it. 

Next week’s national affairs article will discuss other 
reforms aimed at making sure that the will of the people 
gets the highest tally at the polls. 




















Second atomic bomb explosion at Operation Crossroads. Photo was made 
with an automatic camera at Bikini Atoll less than five miles from the blast. 


| Saw the Bombs 60 OFF : 


entitled Operation Crossroads — are over now. Act III, 

better known as Test Charlie, will be played at Bikini 
sometime next year, unless Congress decides to pull down 
the curtain. 

Most drama critics can judge a play after seeing two acts. 
We may be able to do the same with Operation Crossroads. 

The vital questions are: Why were these tests held? What 
were the results? What lesson do these results have for man- 
kind? 

Since last June, when Scholastic Magazines were chosen 
to be represented at Operation Crossroads, I have attempted 
to find the answers to these questions. As Crossroads cor- 
respondent for Scholastic Magazines, I journeyed the 7,000 
miles to Bikini Atoll for a front row seat, spoke to top- 
ranking military and scientific participants in the tests, saw 
the bombs go off, and visited the target vessels before and 
after the atomic bombs had done their work on them. 


T ens Able and Bakér — Acts I and II of the drama 


Arguments For and Against the Tests 
Why were the tests held? There are as many answers to 
that question as to the one about whether the chicken or 
the egg had priority. 
At a news conference aboard the press ship USS Appa- 
lachian, Admiral W. H. Blandy gave correspondents the 
official reasons. He said: “We want to know what effect 
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SAM BURGER, Scholas- 
tic Magazines’ Aviation 
Editor, saw the atom 
bomb tests at Bikini as 
one of the select group 
of correspendents ac- 
credited by the Joint 
Army-Navy Task Force. 
Here he gives you his 
eye-witness report. 


atomic bombs have on naval vessels. Then we can tell 
whether it will be necessary to re-design our ships and 
change our naval strategy.” 

Some high-ranking Army Air Force officers told a dif- 
ferent story. One, who requested that we withhold his name 
in quoting him, expressed the opinion of fellow officers when 
he remarked bitterly: “Why were the tests held? Just so 
the Navy can prove to the public that navies are not ob- 
solete in atomic warfare. Don’t let the title ‘Joint Army- 
Navy Task Force’ fool you. The Navy is running this show, 
and the Navy isn’t going to risk losing the appropriations 
they've asked Congress to grant them for a bigger Navy.” 

Scientists, too, differed in their opinions of the tests. Dr. 
R. A. Sawyer, Technical Director for Operation Crossroads, 
said: “We need more accurate, scientific data on the be- 
havior of an atomic bomb, its effect on steel and-concrete 
structures, and on living creatures. Crossroads will supply 
us with much of this information.” 

Other scientists, some of whom played a big part in de- 
veloping the atomic bomb, said that the tests gave us little 
scientific information. They claimed that the atomic bomb 
is not primarily a weapon for use against navies, but a 
weapon to be used for wholesale destruction of cities and 
industrial centers. 

Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, one of the atomic bomb scien- 
tists, said that 40,000,000 of our people could be wiped out 














_ in ome night by a fain of atomic bombs. One or two attacks 
like this would destroy our power to produce the goods of 
_@ wear. A navy at sea, whose job it is to carry the offensive to 
® enemy territory and keep open supply lines of men and 
® materials, would be useless if the “production front” back 
_ home had been knocked out. For this reason, an enemy with 
_ the atomic bomb could afford to ignore our Navy. 
_ Foreign newspaper correspondents had stil] other reasons 
_ for Operation Crossroads. Mikhal Hoffman, correspondent 
® for pro-Soviet Polish newspapers, said: “Many Europeans 
* feel that the United States is— how do you say — showing 
off its new muscle. People in Europe are rebuilding their 
countries stone by stone. They look up and see what Amer- 
ica is doing — and to them it is.no different from the show- 
ing off Hitler once did.” : 

Octavio Guzman, correspondent for the-Mexican news- 
papers, said: “Of course it must be a frightening thing to 
many countries who do not have the bomb. But Mexico is 
not worried. We know a big country like yours must have 
good reasons for these tests, whatever they are.” 

What were the results of Test Able and Test Baker? 

Test Able is very difficult to evaluate for a number of 
reasons. The bomb missed its aiming point (the USS Ne- 
vada) by more than 2,000 feet. The bomb detonated at too 
low an altitude, thereby wasting much of its force upon the 
water of the lagoon. Lastly, the bomb was not “Nagasaki 

strength.” In other words, it was not as powerful as the 
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kini as 
os A-bomb that blasted Nagasaki, in August, 1945. Therefore, - 
"hae it is not surprising that the Able bomb failed to sink any of 
Sines, the capital ships clustered in the center of the target area. 
ou 
ne Would Humans Survive the 3 Atomic Killers? 
However, the damage caused should not be taken lightly. 
Two days after Able Day, I went aboard the battered cruiser 
tell Pensacola. The funnels, masts, and superstructure had been 
and smashed as if by a mighty fist. Radio and radar installations 
: topside had completely disappeared, making the ship “blind” 
dif- and “deaf.” Even if the Pensacola had been able to get 
_— up steam despite her torn stacks, she would have been help- 
vhen less in a night engagement. 
t Nor was this all. A terrible searing wave of heat had 
ob- scorched her paint black and charred her wooden decks. 
“4 The neat piles of Army and Air Forces materials, which had 
— been stacked on the decks, had completely vanished. Only 
a a few scraps of burnt rubble remained to mark their places. 
ra Water streams had been played on the ship’s deck to 
or. extinguish fires and wash off radioactive particles. But in 
ads, many places aboard the ship radioactivity was still present 
be- in deadly amounts. I wondered how many of her crew mem- 
bate bers would have survived all three killers — blast, heat, and 
Ply radioactivity. 

When an atomic bomb explodes, it gives off tremendous 
de- energy — or radiation. Some of this radiation is in the form 
ttle of light and heat. But a large amount of it is in the form 
mb of rays we cannot see. Scientists call them alpha, beta, and 
a gamma rays. All three are dangerous, but the gamma rays 
nd are the deadliest. 

. These radiations have still another terrible effect. They 
nee can make harmless atoms just as deadly as themselves by 
ae inducing radioactivity in them. That is why the test ships 
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and the water of Bikini Lagoon were dangerous after the 
explosion. The atoms of sodium, and iodine in 
the water had been made radioactive — that is, they them- 
selves now were giving off gamma radiations! The carbon 
atoms in the steel ships did the same, and so the ships were 
also dangerous. 

Luckily, atoms which have been made radioactive lose 
this property in a rather short time. Dangerous radioactivity 
wears off — sometimes in seconds, sometimes after hours or 
even days. 

Navy officials showed keen satisfaction that only five 
small ships had been sunk in Test Able. They were confi- 
dent that an atomic bomb, even when accurately aimed, 
could not crush the thick steel hulls of the heavier vessels. 

But Army Air Force officers were angry because they 
had been alllowed to drop only one bomb. They pointed 
out that if an enemy should attack our fleet, he would do 
it with scores of bomb-carrying planes and atomic rockets. 

Goggles over my eyes, heart pounding, I saw the bomb 
go off. The unearthly flare, the column of flame towering 
skyward, and the death-laden cloud that mushroomed five 
miles upward at terrific speed — these were unforgettable 
sights. 

No human eye was closer to the target ships than 12 
miles, the position of Admiral Blandy’s flagship, the Mt. 
McKinley. Our press ship was 18 miles from the blast point, 
and we did not feel the impact nor hear the roar of this 
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mighty explosion. It was all visual, but a sight to shake men 
to their very roots. 

At Test Baker, the Appalachian was brought a few miles 
closer to the blast, and the sound effects proved more satis- 
fying to sensation-seeking reporters. So did the “casualty 
list” of ships sunk or damaged. 

This time the bomb was suspended from a barge, and 
set off Zbout 30-40 feet below the surface of the lagoon. 
The battleship Arkansas went down in a matter of seconds. 
The gallant aircraft carrier Saratoga stayed afloat for seven 
hours, then nosed her way to the coral bottom of Bikini 
Lagoon. Another battleship, the Japanese Nagato, was also 
mortally wounded and sank five days later. 

Tons of radioactive water drenched many of the ships. 
Even days later, many of the target vessels were still so 
“hot” radioactively, that no man could board them without 
forfeiting his life. 

Only One Defense Against A-Bomb 


Make no mistake about it — at sea as on land, the atomic 
bomb is murderous and destructive beyond your most awful 
imaginings. 

There is still only one known defense against the atomic 
bomb — the successful cooperation of all nations to main- 
tain world peace. No doubt naval strategists and ship de- 
signers will find ways of cutting down losses in ships and 
men caused by atomic attack. No doubt the Air Force will 
perfect new ways of striking back at enemies with bombs 


: of our own. 


But it is not merely military and naval science which 
stands at the crossroads. All mankind stands there today. 
You and I alike took part in Operation Crossroads. 

Which road will we take? 
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| Citizenship Quiz 


These questions are based on articles in this issue. Per- | 


fect score is 100. Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 


PEACE MAKING 


Similarities and differences exist be- 
tween the 1919 and 1946 Peace Confer- 
ences, Place “S” or “D” in the paren- 
theses after each statement. Each counts 
8. Total 30. 


1. The war will be wound up by 

a series of treaties. ( ) 

The peacemakers will tackle the 

hardest problems first. (_ ) 

. Treaties deal with disarmament 

of vanquished nations. (_ ) 

. International organizations exist 

to apply the peace treaties. ( ) 

. Wilson’s principle of self-deter- 

mination of peoples is uppermost 

in treaty considerations. ( ) 

Russia’s role in the proceedings 

is a dominant one. (_ ) 

. France is host to the peace con- 

ference. (_ ) 

The democracies were the vic- 

tors. ( ) 

The guiding peace principles 

were advanced by U. S. presi- 

dents. ( ) 

10. The United States Senate is 
aware of our world responsi- 


bility. ( ) 
My Score 


DEMOCRACY AT THE POLLS 


Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left by insert- 
ing the correct number in the paren- 
theses. Each counts 5. Total 35. 


a -£ 2 be 


oP ND 


1. Georgia (| ) where GIs contest- 
ed the ballot count 
2. National party ( ) a famous New York 
committee City “machine” 
) his election caused 
8. Carmichael controversy 
( ) uses the county 
4. Tennessee unit system 
( ) top-level party 
5. Tweed ring organization 
( ) McMinn County’s 
6. Talmadge boss politician 
( )a defeated candi- 
7. Cantrell date 
My Score 


BIKINI BOMB TESTS 

Complete the following statements by 
underlining the correct word or phrase. 
Each counts 5. Total 25. 

1. Those concerned with the atom 
bomb tests: 

a. disagreed on purposes 

b. were careless of personnel 


c. refused press coverage of event 
d. decided the bomb was useless 


2. The test which did the most dam- 
age was: 
. Test Able 
. Test Charlie 
. Test Baker 
. Test Dog 


Gamma rays are: 
the loudest 

. green in color 

. the weakest 

. the deadliest’ 


. The only defense against A- 
bombs is: 

a. bigger navies 

b. international cooperation 

c. baka bombs 

d. plutonium coils 

5. This practice Operation was 
called: 

a. Torch 

b. Overlord 

c. Crossroads 

d. Muskox 
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My Score 


TREATY COUNTRIES 


Can you identify the country from 
its capital? Each counts 2%. Total 10. 


aioe 


HELSINKI 
z 
* 
* BUDAPEST 
6. aneen> 4. 
My Score 
Total Score 


(NJEWS (Q)UOTIENT 


How well do you know your news? r 
This is a general information test, and 
not part of the “Citizenship Quiz.” 
Headlines "Round the World 

A. Underline the correct word in the 
following: 

1. Austria approved public ownership of 
industry despite objections of: 
a. Russia; b. England; c. United 
States; d. Hungary 
2. Czechoslavakia re-elected, as president 
of the Republic: 
a. Gottwald; b. Zapotocky; c. Benes; 
d. Bidault 
8. France’s new leading party which swept 
polls is: 
a. Radical Socialist; b. Communist; 
c. Socialist; d. Popular Republican 
4. United States’ proposal to merge oc- 
a zones in Germany was accepted 
y: 
a. Russia; b. Britain; c. France; d. 


Poland 
B. Match the names in the left col- 


umn with statements on the right. There 
will be one extra statement. 


CHINA 

1. U. S. advisor-mediator 
to China’s government 

2. Completed a survey 
of Manchuria 

8. Leading Communist 

4, 


a. Pauley 


b. Marshall 


organization 
Chiang Kai-shek’s 
party 


MEXICO 

1, A famous Leftist 

2. New President elect 
8 Defeated candidate 
4. Dictator for 30 years 


C. Check the following T or F. 
They're important to you. 


c. Kuomintang 


a. Aleman 
b. Padilla 
c. Diaz 


UNITED STATES 


1. A five-man civilian atomic energy 
commission bill has been signed by the 
President. (_ ) 

2. A recent report from the Govern- 
ment states we are far behind in jobs 
and industrial output. (_ ) 

8. Senator Austin of Vermont will 
represent this country on the U.N. Se- 
curity Council. (_ ) 

4. The FEPC soon plans to be oper- 
ating on a larger scale in Georgia. (_ ) 

5. Postal workers join other civil 
service employees in new .pay in- 
creases. (_ ) 

6. Airmail postal rates will not be 
lowered as hoped. (_ ) : 

7. President Truman refused to veto 
the tidelands oil bill. ( ) 
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Your friends love to see 
themselves in pictures... 
and “snaps” are fun to share 


Everyone likes to look at snapshots. When 
the gang goes back to school, you can count 
on a thrill every time you show the ones you 
took. Extra prints make welcome gifts, and 
help make close friends closer. 


And there’s no trick at all to making good 
pictures with a Brownie. Simply center your 
subject in the view-finder and “click.” You'll 
find yourself getting swell snapshots right 
from the start. Play it safe—use Kodak Veri- 
chrome Film. You press the button—it does 
the rest...Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


America’s favorite snapshots are 
made on Kodak Verichrome Film 
—in the familiar yellow box 


You see your subject in full pic- 
ture size—sharp and clear—in the 
hooded view-finder. Makes 1%” 
square pictures readily enlarged 
te any size. Shoots 12 without re- 
loading. One of many cameras 
among famous Kodaks, it costs 
less than you think. See your 
local dealer. 











Paris Peace Conference 


The first peace conference of World War 
II opened in Paris on July 29. Its purpose 
is to draw up peace treaties with Italy, 
Finland, Belgium, Hungary, and Romania. 
Treaties with Germany, Austria, and Japan 
will be considered later. Participating are 
21 nations: the Big Five (U. S., Britain, 
Russia, France, China) and 16 others 
“which had actively waged war against 
European enemy states.” The five enemy 
countries were permitted to present their 
views before the Conference. Albania, Aus- 
tria, Cuba, Egypt, Iran, and Mexico were 
invited to take part in the discussions 
(but not in the voting). 

On Aug. 7, the Conference adopted by 
a vote of 15 to 6, a rule on voting pro- 


’ cedure. Recommendations of the Confer- 


ence may be passed either (a) by a 
two-thirds majority, or (b) by a simple 
majority of more than one-half. Both types 
of endations are to be submitted to 
the Co of Foreign Ministers, who will 
draw up the final texts of the treaties. 


Europe 


Austria — Cabinet protested seizure of 
Austrian property by Russia’s Red Army. 
Despite objections from Moscow, Parlia- 
ment unanimously approved (July 26) the 
nationalization (public ownership) of in- 
dustries. The Allied Council upheld. the 
law nationalizing industry in Austria, but 
the Soviet delegate declared that it will 
be ignored in the Russian zone. ' 

Czechoslovakia — The Constituent Par- 
liament re-elected Dr. Eduard Benes presi- 
dent of the Republic, to serve until a new 
constitution is drafted. 

France —In the June 2 elections for a 
new Constituent Assembly, the strongly 
Catholic MRP (Popular Republican Move- 
ment), which favors nationalization of in- 
dustries, became France’s leading party at 
the expense of the extremist parties of the 
right and the left. The Constituent As- 
sembly elected Georges Bidault, MRP 
leader, president of the provisional gov- 
ernment. He also holds the posts of premier 
and foreign minister. 

Germany — The Christian Social Union 
won first place in the June 30 elections for 
Constituent Assemblies in the three states 
in the U. S. zone. The Social Democrats 
were second, the Communists third. Justice 
Robert H. Jackson, U. S. prosecutor at the 
Nuremberg Trial of Nazi War Criminals, 
left for the U. S. on July 30, after he 
summed up the case against the accused 
war criminals. He will return to hear the 
verdict handed down. On Aug 10, the 
French government turned down the 
United States proposal for uniting the four 
Allied occupation zones. The same pro- 
posal had earlier been rejected by the 
Russians but accepted by the British. 

Italy — In a referendum held on June 2, 
the Italian people voted against the mon- 
archy and for a republic. The election re- 
sults for the 556 seats in the Constituent 
Assembly were as follows: Christian Dem- 
ocrats, 207; Socialists, 115; Communists, 
104; National Democratic Union, 41; 
twelve other parties, 84 seats. 


Akron Beacon Journal 


Solo 


On June 18, King Humbert relinquished 
his throne and left for Barcelona. Provi- 
sional President Enrico de Nicola (July 2) 
invited Alcide de Gasperi to form a new 
cabinet. 

Poland — The Government won on June 
80 in the national referendum on the crea- 
tion of a one-house parliament. The anti- 
Soviet Polish Peasant party had opposed 
a one-house parliament. Stanislaw Miko- 
lajezyk, leader of the Peasant party, 
charged irregularities in ballot counting. 
Mikolajczyk demanded that the referendum 
be ruled invalid because of fraud. The de- 
mand was refused by the Government. At 
Kielce (July 5) 36 Jews were killed in an 
anti-Semitic riot. . 

Russia — The U. S. State Department 
(July 23) sent a note to Russia accusing 
Russia of stripping Hungary of food and 
industrial materials. Russia rejected this 
note, calling the charges “absolutely 
groundless.” The Moscow radio (Aug. 2) 
reported that Gen. A. A. Vlasov and ten 
of his subordinates, who had deserted to 


the Nazis, had been hanged as traitors. 


Turkey — Final results of the July 21 
Parliamentary elections showed that the 
incumbent Republican People’s party won 
896 seats; Democrats, 62; and Indepen- 
dents, 7. For the first time in Turkish his- 
tory, universal suffrage and the secret ballot 
prevailed, and more than one party ran 
candidates. On Aug. 5, Ismet Inonu was 
re-elected by the National Assembly for 
his fourth term as president. On Aug. 19, 
the U. S. State Department rejected Rus- 
sia’s proposal for joint Soviet-Turkish con- 
trol of the Dardanelles. 

Yugoslavia—On July 15, a military 
court found General Draja Mikhailovich, 
Chetnik leader and critic of the Tito re- 
gime, and 23 other defendants guilty of 
treason. Two days later, General Mik- 
hailovich was executed by a firing squad. 
On Aug. 19, a second American transport 
plane was shot down by Yugoslavs near 
Trieste. On the same day, Britain and 
U. S. sent sharp notes to Tito charging 
him with waging a war of nerves. 
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An ultimatum was served by the U. S. 
on Tito’s government (Aug. 21) demand- 
ing the release within 48 hours of the 
occupants of the two American planes 
forced down by Yugoslav fighters. The 
flyers were released before the 48 hours 
expired. 


Britain and the Empire 


Canada — Fred Rose, only Canadian 
Communist member of Parliament, was 
convicted (June 15) of giving secret mili- 
tary information to Russia. He was sen- 
tenced to six years imprisonment. 

Eire — The Dail (parliament) approved 
(July 24) Premier Eamon de Valera’s re- 
quest to apply for UN membership. 

Great Britain — Labor candidates won 
in July 25 by-elections by smaller margins 
than in last year’s elections. H. G. Wells, 
famed British novelist and historian, died 
(Aug. 18) at the age of 79. 

India — The All-India Congress party 
approved (July 7) by a vote of 204 to 51, 
the British Cabinet Mission’s plan for 
independence. But on July 29, the All-India 
Moslem League withdrew its previous ac- 
ceptance of the plan. For four days, Hindu 
and Moslem mobs battled in Calcutta. 

Asia 

China — U. S. Ambassador Edwin W. 
Pauley, after completing a survey of Man- 
churia, reported (June 21) that the Rus- 
sians had stripped the country of its 
industrial equipment. Fighting between 
Communist and Government troops con- 
tinued. Three American Marines were 
killed and 12 wounded, Aug. 2, in a con- 
voy ambushed by Chinese Communists. 

Three days later, the U. S. State De- 
partment announced that the U. S. did 
not intend to withdraw the Marines from 
China. On Aug. 9, Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall and U. S. Ambassador John Leighton 
Stuart declared that the settlement of the 
issues between the Kuomintang and the 
Communists “appears impossible.” The fol- 
lowing day, a new clash was reported 
between U. S. Marines and Chinese Reds. 

On Aug. 14, Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek promised to end Kuomintang one- 
party rule and to inaugurate a constitutional 
gevernment. Chinese Communists (Aug. 
21) rejected Chiang’s invitation for par- 
ticipation. 

Japan — The international trial of 28 
Japanese war leaders opened in Tokyo, 
June 13. The Allied Council agreed (June 
17) to a rural land reform program to 
assure a fairer distribution of land among 
farmers. Emperor Hirohito addressed the 
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opening session of the Diet (parliament), 
on June 20, and urged the adoption of the 
new constitution. 

Philippines — The Philippines Republic 
was born July 4, after 48 years of U. S. 
sovereignty. The U. S. flag was lowered 
over Manila and the Philippine standard 
raised. President Manuel Roxas declared 
that the U. S. flag “has been lowered from 
the flagstaffs of this land not in defeat, not 
in surrender, not by compulsion, but by the 
voluntary act” of the United States. 


Near East 


Iran — A ten-point agreement between 
the government and the Azerbaijan Prov: 
ince “rebels” was announced (June 14) 
settling the eight-month dispute over 
“autonomy.” On Aug. 1, Premier Ghavam 
presented his tiew cabinet to the Shah. 
It includes three Tudeh ( pro-Soviet) party 
members. Following British troop move- 
ments in Iraq, along the southern border 
of Iran, tension rose to a new pitch, August 
17, with reports that Russia has massed 15- 
25 divisions on the Soviet-Iranian border 

Palestine — The west wing of the King 
David Hotel in Jerusalem, housing British 
Military Headquarters, was destroyed 
(July 22) by land mines planted by Jewish 
terrorists. The casualtigs included 91 killed 
and 45 wounded. The Jewish Agency con- 
demned “this outrage.” 

On July 25, the Anglo-American Cabinet 
Committee announced its proposal for the 
partitioning of Palestine into Jewish, Arab, 
and Central Government districts. The 
British Government halted Jewish immigra- 
tion into Palestine on Aug. 12. It announced 
that thereafter all would-be immigrants 
will be taken to Cyprus. It was reported 
on Aug. 20 that Britain would ask the 
United Nations for Palestine trusteeship. 


Latin America 


Argentina — Juan D. Peron was in- 
augurated President on June 4. Two days 
later, Russia recognized his regime. On 
Aug. 1, Peron declared Argentina would 
fight on the side of U. S. in another war. 

Bolivia — President Gualberto Villarroel 
was killed on July 22, when an armed revolt 
swept his government out cf' power. The 
revolutionary government was recognized 
by the U. S. on Aug. 12. On Aug. 16, Dr. 
T. M. Gutierrez was sworn in as Acting 
President of the Republic 

Mexico — The country’s most peaceful 
presidential election was held on July 7. 
Miguel Aleman, of the Government-backed 
Party of Revolutionary Institutions, de- 
feated Dr. Ezequiel Padilla. 
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Talburt in N. Y. World Telegran 


The Century Plant Finally Blooms 


At Home 


President and Congress — Before the 
79th Congress adjourned on August 2, it 
passed many bills which became laws of 
the land when President Truman signed 
them. Among them were: 

Federal pay increases (May 24) — postal 
workers pay increased $400 yearly; wages 
of other Federal workers raised 14 per cent. 

Permanent school lunch program (June 
4) — $75,000,00C annually appropriated 
for program, in which 26 states and Hawaii 
will participate this year. 

Hobbs anti-racketeering bill (July 3) 
- made unions subject to severe penalties 
if they interfere with interstate commerce 
hy “robbery or extortion.” 

Stock piling (July 23) — strategic and 
critical raw materials to be stock-piled 
against shortages. The President criticized 
the “buy-Americar” clause as hampering 
the bill’s “essential purpose.” 

Federal judges (July 31) — received pay 
raises of $5,000 yearly. 

Overseas surplus goods ( Aug. 1) — State 
Department was authorized to use funds 
from surplus sales for education of U. S. 
students abroad. 

Congressional reorganization ( Aug. 2) — 
raised Congressmen’s salaries to $12,500 a 
year, and made Congressmen eligible for 
pensions; reduced House standing com- 
mittees from 48 to 19; Senate committees 
from 33 to 15; required registration of 
lobbyists. 

Hospital construction (Aug. 3) — $1,- 
125,000,000 of Federal aid appropriated 
for 5-year hospital-building program. 

Booker T. Washington ( Aug. 6) — coin- 
ing of 5,000,000 half-dollars in honor of 
Negro educator authorized. 

Terminal-leave pay (Aug 8) —for 
former enlisted service men for accumu- 
lated furlough time, to be paid in 5-year 
Government bonds. 

State Department foreign service ( Aug. 
18) — reorganized to provide for salary 
raises for ambassadors and ministers and 
a Foreign Service Training Institute. 
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duced from 8 cents to 5 cents an ounce 
beginning October 1. 

The President vetoed (June 11) the 
Case bill, which would have limited labor- 
union activities and provided for a 60-day 
“cooling-off” period and a Federal Media- 
tion Board to handle disputes. On Aug. 1, 
the President vetoed the tidelands oil bill, 
which would have given the states title 
to submerged oil lands. 

The Senate War Investigating Commit- 
tee began a probe of war-contract 
on July 2. It heard charges involving Rep- 
resentative Andrew J. May, Democrat of 
Kentucky, in the investigation of a muni- 
tions manufacturing combine headed by 
Dr. Henry M. Garsson. 

President Truman left Washington on 
Aug. 16 for an 18-day vacation cruise on 
the yacht Williamsburg. 

Atomic Energy — The fourth atomic 
bomb was dropped on a ship formation in 
Bikini Atoll on June 30, Able Day of Op- 
eration Crossroads. Another bomb, first to 
be detonated under water, was exploded 
on July 24, Baker Day. Five ships were 
sunk by the first bomb, ten by the second 
bomb. Official Evaluation Board reports 
warned that the world must eliminate war 
to be secure from the atomic bomb. 

Machinery to control atomic energy de- 
velopment in the United States was set in 
motion Aug. 1. President Truman signed 
a bill setting up a five-man civilian control 
commission, which will work with a mili- 
tary committee. On Aug. 2, the Govern- 
ment made its first sale of radioactive 
isotopes to a private institution for use in 
medical research. The “millicure of Carbon 
14” was sold for $400. 

Employment and Production — A new 
postwar high in jobs and industrial output 
was reached. In making his production 
report on July 30, Civilian Production Ad- 
ministrator John D. Small predicted that 
the volume of consumers goods produced 
during the rest of 1946 would also be 
record-breaking. The Census Bureau re- 
ported that civilian employment reached 
58,130,000 in July. This, plus the 2,600,- 
000 persons in the armed forces, sets an 
all-time peacetime peak of 69,730,000 jobs. 

Price Control — Prices climbed because 
of (1) increases authorized by the Office 
of Price Administration, and (2) price 
boosts on goods no longer subject to con- 
trol. OPA expired on June 30. On July 25, 
President Truman signed a new bill re- 
viving OPA until June 30, 1947. 

Primaries and Politics — South Caro- 
lina Democrats lowered (May 15) the vot- 
ing age from 21 to 18 for the primaries — 
Hugh Butler, isolationist, won Republican 
nomination (June 11) for senator in Ne- 
braska from Dwight Griswold, who was 
backed by liberal Republican Harold E, 
Stassen — Mississippi Democrats renomin- 
ated (July 3) Senator Theodore G. Bilbo 
and Representative John E. Rankin — Stas- 
sen-backed Governor Edward J. Thye de- 
feated (July 8) isolationist Senator Henrik 
Shipstead for the Republican senatorial 
nomination in Minnesota — Senator Burton 
K. Wheeler of Montana was defeated (July 







Domestic airmail (Aug. 14) — rates re- _ 
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17) for Democratic senatorial nomination 
by Leif Ericson— Eugene Talmadge won 
(July 18) Democratic nomination for gov- 
ernor of Georgia from James V. Carmichael 


. — Senator Kenneth McKellar was renom- 


inated (Aug. 2) by Tennessee Democrats, 
defeating CIO-PAC-backed Edward Car- 
mack — GI reform slate won (Aug. 2) over 
machine candidates in Atinens, Tennessee — 
Truman-backed Enos A. Axtell defeated 
(Aug. 6) Representative Roger C. Slaugh- 
ter in Missouri Democratic primary — Sen- 
ator Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., was-defeated 
(Aug. 13) in Wisconsin Republican pri- 
mary by Circuit Judge Joseph R. McCarthy. 

Appointments — Senator Warren R. 
Austin, Republican of Vermont, was named 
(June 5) as permanent U. S. delegate to 
the U.N. Security Council, succeeding 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., who resigned. 
Secretary of Treasury Fred M. Vinson was 
sworn in (June 24) as Chief Justice of the 
U. S., succeeding Harlan F. Stone, who 
died April 22. Reconversion Director John 
W. Snyder was sworn in (June 25) as 
Secretary, of Treasury, succeeding Vinson. 
James E. Webb, former vice president of 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., was appointed (July 
24) Director of the Budget. He succeeded 
Harold D. Smith, who resigned (June 19) 
to become vice-president of International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
Jesus T. Pinero, resident commissioner 
of Puerto Rico, named (July 25) as Gov- 
ernor to succeed Rexford Guy Tugwell, 
who resigned. 

Supreme Court — A “feud” between Jus- 
tice Robert H. Jackson and Justice Hugo L. 
Black became public knowledge on June 
10. Justice Jackson charged that Justice 
Black had participated in decisions in 
which Black’s former law partner was in- 
volved. 

Among important Supreme Court de- 
cisions were: 6 to 1 ruling (June 3) that 
the segregation of Negro and white pas- 
sengers on interstate buses is unconstitu- 
tional;' 6 to 0 ruling (June 10) upholding 
fines totalling $225,000 for violation of 
anti-trust laws against R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Co., Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., 
and American Tobacco Co. 

Race Relations — The Fair Employment 


‘Practices Committee (FEPC) expired July 


1 after Southern congressmen prevented 
the issue from coming to a vote. 

President Truman ordered the Justice 
Department to probe the lynching on July 
25 of four Negroes near Monroe, Georgia, 
by a band of 20 white men. The Justice 
Department disclosed (July 31) that it 
was investigating Ku Klux Klan activities 
in 7 states. Ten white men were held after 
50 to 100 Negroes were injured (Aug. 10) 
in a race riot in Athens, Georgia. 

Armed Forces— Congress adjourned 
without acting on the 12-point plan to 
unify the armed forces, submitted by Presi- 
dent Truman on June 15. President Tru- 
man signed (June 29) a bill extending 
Selective Service to March 31, 1947. The 
bill makes men 19 through 44 years old 
subject to the draft, but the President ruled 
(July 16) that only men between 19 and 
29 would be inducted. 


United Nations News 


Prepared with the cooperation of the United Nations 


One-Dollar Moving Job 


It was a busy summer for the young 
United Nations and its many councils and 
commissions. The UN Secretariat and ad- 
ministrative personnel spared enough time 
to move to new temporary headquarters 
in the Sperry Gyroscope factory at Lake 
Success, Long Island, N. Y. Moving was 
completed on August 19. Mover James J. 
O’Neill, an enthusiastic UN supporter, did 
the $12,000 moving job from Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City, for $1. 





The UN is still searching for a permanent 
home, and on August 13, the headquarters 
commission narrowed its recommendations 
to five sites in Westchester County, N. Y. 
The General Assembly will make the final 
selection. 

To avoid a conflict in dates with the 
Paris Peace Conference, the General As- 
sembly meeting at Lake Success was post- 
poned until at least September 23. 

Cuba gave notice on August 2 that she 
wishes to call a conference that would 
consider amending the Charter so that it 
would eliminate the Security Council veto 
power of the Big Five (U. S., USSR, 
Britain, France, China). 

On August 21, the United States became 
the first nation to report to the UN on the 
administration of its territories and’ posses- 
sions. The Charter calls for reports from 
nations which administer the affairs of 
dependent peoples. 


Security Council 


The Security Council ended its prolonged 
discussions on Russian interference in Iran 
when it voted, 9-1, on May 22, to take no 
action but to keep the matter on its per- 
manent agenda. Poland opposed the vote, 
and Russia absented herself. ~~ 

After a month’s investigation, the Coun- 
cil’s subcommittee on Spain reported on 
June 1 that it believed the Franco govern- 
ment was a “potential menace to inter- 
national peace,” but that it was not yet 
an existing threat. On June 24, the Council 
rejected a Polish resolution to order a 
world diplomatic break with Franco. Soviet 
delegate Andrei A. Gromyko employed his 
veto power in the Council three times on 
June 26 to throw out motions dealing with 
Spain, saying they were too weak. 

The Security Council’s committee on 
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United Nations seal 
PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF A BETTER WORLD 


membership was busy up to its August 20 
deadline, dealing with the applications of 
nine nations who wish to join the UN. In 
the committee’s report to the Council, 
Afghanistan, Iceland, and Sweden were 
recommended for membership. Opposition 
was expressed by various nations to Siam, 
Trans-Jordan, Albania, Ireland, Portugal, 
and Outer Mongolia, although these appli- 
cations were not wholly rejected. 


Atomic Energy Commission 


The 12-nation Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion (Security Council members plus Can- 
ada) started work on June 14. It heard 
American delegate Bernard M. Baruch pre- 
sent the U. S. plan for international control 
of atomic energy. The plan calls for crea- 
tion of an International Atomic Develop- 
ment Authority to control and inspect all 
atomic energy activities. 

After such control is established, the 
U. S will halt atomic bomb manufacture, 
destroy existing bombs, and give the 
Authority the “know-how” of atomic energy 
production. The American plan asks the 
Big Five nations to surrender their veto 
power on matters affecting atomic energy. 

In reply, Soviet delegate Gromyko pre- 
sented the Russian control plan on June 
19. This plan suggests that the Big Five 
veto power be retained, and that destruc- 
tion of atomic bombs precede the establish- 
ment of international control. Under the 
Russian plan, the Security Council would 
control the work of the atomic energy 
authority. 

Discussions continued through the sum- 
mer, with no final agreement in sight. 


Other UN Groups 


The Economic and Social Council, at 
its second session from May 25 to June 21, 
adopted draft agreements with the Inter- 
national Labor Organization (originally set 
up under the League of Nations) and with 
other groups to bring these agencies into 
closer relations with the UN. The Council’s 
third session was scheduled to begin at 
Lake Success on September 11. 

The World Health Assembly closed its 
sessions on July 22, when all UN countries 
and 10 non-member nations signed a draft 
constitution for a World Health Organiza- 
tion, to begin operations next year. 

The UN Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization ended on May 27 a week-long 
emergency conference dealing with estab- 
lishment of a permanent international food 
council. A World Food Board to set up 
emergency reserves, stabilize world agri- 
cultural prices and finance surplus food 
purchases for needy nations was proposed 
on August 7. 
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wr I am doing in New Haven on 
the day of 2 very large football 
game between the Harvards and 
the Yales is something which calls 
for quite a little explanation, because 
I am not such a guy as you will expect 
to find in New Haven at any time, and 
especially on the day of a large foot- 
ball game. 

But there I am, and the reason I am 
there goes back to a Friday night when 
I am sitting in Mindy’s restaurant on 
Broadway thinking of very little except 
how I can get hold of a few potatoes 
to take care of the old overhead. And 
while I am sitting there, who comes in 
but Sam the Gonoph, who is a ticket 
speculator by trade, and who seems to 
be looking all around and about. . . . 

Well, then Sam explains to me that 
he has quite a few nice duckets for the 
large football game between the Har- 
vards and the Yales and that he is tak- 
ing a crew of guys with him to New 
Haven the next day to hustle these 
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Sam and his pals caught on quickly, 
even if it was their first big game 


BY DAMON RUNYON 


duckets, and what about me going 
along and helping to hustle these duck- 
ets, and making a few bob for myself, 
which is an invitation that sounds very 
pleasant to me, indeed. 

Now of course it is very difficult for 
anybody to get nice duckets to a large 
football game between the Harvards 
and the Yales unless they are personally 
college guys, and Sam the Gonoph is 
by no means a college guy. In fact, the 
nearest Sam ever came to a college is 
once when he is passing through the 
yard belonging to the Princetons. .. . 

I know Sam the Gonoph for maybe 
twenty years, and always he is speculat- 
ing in duckets of one kind and another. 
Sometimes it is duckets for the world’s 
series, and sometimes for big fights, and 
sometimes it is duckets for nothing but 
lawn-tennis games. 

But in all those years I see Sam dodg- 
ing around under the feet of the crowds 
at these large events, or running to buy 
or sell duckets, I never hear of Sam 
personally attending any of these events 
except maybe a baseball game, or a 
fight, for Sam has practically no interest 
in anything but a little profit on his 
duckets. 

He is a short, chunky, black-looking 
guy with a big beezer, and he is always 
sweating even on a cold day, and he 
comes from down around Essex Street, 


From BLUE PLATE SPECIAL, Copy- 
right, 1931, 19384, by Damon Runyon. Pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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on the lower East Side. Moreover, Sam 
the Gonoph’s crew generally comes from 
the lower East Side, too, for as Sam 
goes along he makes plenty of potatoes 
for himself and branches out quite some, 
and has a lot of assistants hustling duck- 
ets around these different events. .. . 

Well, anyway, I meet Sam the Gon- 
oph and his crew at the information 
desk in the Grand Central the next 
morning, and this is how I came to be 
in New Haven on the day of the large 
football game between the Harvards 
and the Yales. .. . 

Now while we are hustling these 
duckets out around the main gates of 
the Yale Bow! I notice a very beautiful 
little doll of maybe sixteen or seventeen 
standing around watching the crowd, 
and I can see she is waiting for some- 
body, as many dolls often do at foot- 
ball games. But I can also see that this 
little doll is very much worried as the 
crowd keeps going in, and it is getting 
on toward game time. In fact by and 
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DAMON RUNYON 
Some of the best writing is done by 
Sports writers in the daily news- 
papers. Also, some of the worst. But 


- Damon Runyon, who in his 52 years 


at the typewriter served as reporter, 
war correspondent, feature writer 
and columnist, has a lifetime batting 
average of writing successes that 
places him at the top of the league 
among living sports writers. Not 
only newspapers, but magazines and 
book publishers cry out for his writ- 
ing. He can’t begin to supply the de- 
mand. This story, “Hold ’Em Yale,” 
is among his best, written in the 
“slanguage” of the Broadway “easy- 
money” crowd whose speech and 
manners he knows so well. Runyon, 
now 65, has been writing since he 
was 13, when he started as a cub re- 
porter on his father’s newspaper in 
Pueblo, California. He is still “bat- 
ting ‘em out” from his home in 
Florida, meeting the daily deadline 
for King Features and International 
News Service. 
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by I can see this little doll has tears 
in her eyes and if there is anything I 
hate to see it is tears in a doll’s eyes. 

So finally I go over to her, and I say: 

“What is eating you, little Miss?” 

“Oh,” she says, “I am waiting for 
Elliot. He is to come up from New York 
and meet me here and take me to the 
game, but he is not here yet, and I am 
afraid something happens to him. Fur- 
thermore,” she says, the tears in her 
eyes getting very large, indeed, “I am 
afraid I will miss the game because he 
has my ticket.” 

“Why,” I say, “this is a very simple 
proposition. I will sell you a choice 
ducket for only a sawbuck, which is 
ten dollars in your language, and you 
are getting such a bargain only because 
the game is about to begin, and the 
market is going down.” 

“But,” she says, “I do not have ten 
dollars. In fact, I have only fifty cents 
left in my purse, and this is worrying 
me very much, for what will I do if 
“tlliott does not meet me? You see,” she 
says, “I come from Miss Peevy’s school 
at Worcester, and I only have enough 
money to pay my railroad fare here, 
and of course I cannot ask Miss Peevy 
for any money as I do not wish her to 
know I am going away.”.. . 

Well, by this time the crowd is near- 
ly all in the Bowl, and only a few parties 
such as coppers and pedlars of one kind 
and another are left standing outside, 
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and there is much cheering going on 
inside, when Sam the Gonoph comes 
up looking very much disgusted, and 
speaks as follows: 

“What do you think?” Sam says, “I 
am left with seven duckets on my hands, 
and these guys around will not pay as 
much as face value for them, and they 
stand me better than three bucks over 
that. Well,” Sam says, “I am certainly 
not going to let them go for less than 
they call for if I have to eat them. What 
do you guys say we use these duckets 
ourselves and go in and see the game? 
Personally,” Sam says, “I often wish to 
see one of these large football games 
just to find out what makes suckers will- 
ing to pay so much for duckets.” 

Well, this seems to strike one and 
all, including myself, as a great idea, 
because none of the rest of us ever see 
a large football game either, so we 
start for the gate, and as we pass the 
little doll who is still crying, I say to 
Sam the Gonoph like this: 

“Listen, Sam,” I say, “you have seven 
duckets, and we 4re only six, and here 
is a little doll who is stood up by her 
guy, and has no ducket and no potatoes 
to buy one with, so. what about taking 
her with us?” 

Well, this is all right with Sam the 
Gonoph, and none of the others object, 
so I step up to the little doll and invite 
her to go with us, and right away she 
stops crying and begins smiling, and 
saying we are very kind indeed. She 
gives Sam the Gonoph an extra big 
smile, and right away Sam is saying she 
is very cute, indeed, and then she gives 
old Liverlips an even bigger smile, and 
what is more she takes old Liverlips by 
the arm and walks with him, and old 
Liverlips is not only very much aston- 
ished, but very much pleased. In fact, 
he begins stepping out very spry. 

But while walking with old Liverlips, 
the little doll talks very friendly to Gyp 
Louie and to Nubbsy Taylor and Benny 
Southstreet, and even to me, and by and 
by you will think to see us that we are 
all her uncles, although of course if this 
little doll really kn »ws who she is with, 
the chances are she will start chucking 
faints one after the other. 

Anybody can see that she has very 
little experience in this wicked old 
world, and in fact is somewhat rattle- 
headed, because she gabs away very 
freely about her personal business. In 
fact, before we are in the Bow! she lets 
it out that she runs away from Miss 
Peevy’s school to elope with this Elliott, 
and she says the idea is they are to be 
married in Hartford after the game. In 
fact, she says Elliott wishes to go to 
Hartford and be married before the 
game. - 
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“But,” she says, “my brother John is 9 
playing substitute with the Yales today, — 
and I cannot think of getting married to ~ 
anybody before I see him play, although 
I am much in love with Elliott. He is a © 
wonderful dancér,” she says, “and very ~ 
romantic. I met him in Atlantic City © 
last summer. Now we are eloping,” — 
she says, “because my father does not 
care for Elliott whatever. In fact, my 
father hates Elliot, although he only 
sees him once, and it is because he hates 
Elliot so that my father sends me to 


Miss Peevy’s school in Worcester. She is CARSON 
an old pill. Do you not think my father millionaire 
is unreasonable?” she says. PHILLIP 

“Well, of course none of us have any aged, stiff 
ideas on such propositions as this, al- SHERRA 
though old Liverlips tells the little doll bearded d 
he is with her right or wrong, and pretty 


soon we are inside the Bowl and sitting artist 
in seats as good as any in the joint. It 
seems we are on the Harvards side of 
the field, although of course I will never 
know this if the little doll does not 
mention it, 

She seems to know everything about 
this football business, and as soon as 
we sit down she tries to point out her 
brother playing substitute for the Yales, 
saying he is the fifth guy from the end 
among a bunch of guys sitting on a 
bench on the other side of the field all 
wrapped in blankets. But we cannot 
make much of him from where we sit, 
and anyway it does not look to me as if | 
he has much of a job. 

It seems we are right in the middle — 
of all the Harvards andthey are making 
an awful racket, what with yelling, and 


(Continued on page 36) 
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By O. HENRY, 4a 





CAST 

Carson CHALMERs, wealthy, young 
millionaire. 

Puiirps, his manservant, middle- 
aged, stiffly pompous. 

SHERRARD PLuMER, white-faced, red- 
bearded derelict. 

Mr. REINEMAN, @ young, talented 
artist. 

SETTING 

The library of the expensive apart- 
ment of Carson Chalmers; about seven 
in the evening for the first scene, an 
hour later for the second scene, the cur- 
tain dropping for one minute between 
them to deriote the passage of an hour. 

Scene — As the curtain rises, Can- 
SON CHALMERS, in dressing gown, is 
slouched in an easy chair reading a 
book with half-hearted attention. After 
a moment, he jumps to his feet, throws 
book to floor, and takes.turn or two 
about the room. Puuirs enters. 


Pumurs: I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Chalmers. 

Cuatmers (halting abruptly): What 
is it, Phillips? 


Pumuirs: I have brought the mail, 
sir. Will you read it before supper? 

Cuatmers: Anything important? 

Penuutrs: I couldn’t say, sir; they're 
both from abroad. 

Cuatmers: Paris? London? Rome? 

Pamures: There is one letter from 
Paris, sir, and what is apparently a 


photograph from Paris; both in female 
handwriting. 

CuaLMeErs: (eagerly): Let me have 
them. 

Pumurrs (handing over the en- 
velopes): Yes, sir. (CHaLmMens takes 
them and sinks into chair, weighing 
them carefully.) Is there anything else, 
Mr. Chalmers? 

CuaLMERs (preoccupied): No — no — 
not for the present. (Exit Pxuuirs.) 
(Cuatmers studies big envelope, then 
the small — finally opening the photo- 
graph with hurried, nervous fingers, 
murmuring as he studies it.) A beauti- 
ful face—an exquisite face — but — 
(Sighs, shakes head, and places pho- 
tograph on table. Then tears open en- 
velope, reading it through with a frown 
and finally puzzled shaking of the 
the head.) A letter of poisoned barbs 
sweetly dipped in honey — and feath- 
ered with innuendoes. Two women — 
one beautiful, the ~ other — brilliant. 
(Cuatmers picks up photograph and 
studies it thoughtfully, then scans the 
letter again.) But is brilliance envious 
of beauty? 

(Suddenly places photograph face 
downward on table, rises and strides to 
wastebasket, where he deliberately 
tears the letter into shreds, letting the 
bits dribble through fingers into basket.. 
Then, turning quickly, paces back and 
forth like a caged lion.) 


Beauty—poisoned barbs dipped in 
honey. Oh, for an eye—like Plumer’s 







Putuies (reappearing like a genie): 
Will you dine here, sir — or out? 

Cuatmers: Here —and in half an 
hour. (Stands by window, glumly 
studying street below, Pumutrs glides 
to door.) Wait, Phillips! 

Puiutrs: Yes, sir? 

Cuatmens: As I came home across 
the end of the square, I saw many men 
standing there in rows. There was one 
mounted upon something — talking. 
Why do those men stand there in rows; 
why are they there? 

Puiuirs: They are homeless, sir. 

Cuatmers: Homeless! Hm! But what 
about the man standing on the box? 
What was he talking about? Radical? 

Pures (smiling ever so slightly): 
Oh, no, sir. He’s no radical. The man 
standing on the box tries to get lodging 
for them for the night. (Hesitates.) 
People come around to listen and give ‘ 
him money. Then, he sends as many as 
the money will pay for to some lodging- 
house. 

CuaLmens (interested, but puzzled): 
But why, Phillips, do they stand in 
rows? 

Puituirs: They stand in rows, sir, be- 
cause they get sent to bed in order as 
they come. 

Craters: (with the air of one sud- 
denly making up his mind): By the time 
dinner is served, Phillips, have one of 
those men here. 








Pairs (in amazement); But — but 
— Mr. Chalmers — 

CuatMers (imperiously): He will 
dine with me. Choose one at random. 

Putuuirs: Yes, sir — but — but how? 

CuatmMers: O-o-oh! You might see 
that he is reasonably sober — and a cer- 
tain amount of cleanliness will not be 
held against him — that is all. 

Puitiirs: Very good, sir 
PHILLIPS. ) 

(Curtain drops to denote passage of 
an hour.) 

CuatMenrs (entering inner door with 
chis guest and indicating easy chair): 
Sit over there, Plumer — make yourself 
‘at home. 

Piumer: Thanks. (Crosses to chair 
and settles in it with the air of one who 
has done the same thing at some time 
in the past.) 

CHauMenrs (to Puiurps, who has ap- 
peared with coffee and cigars): Pass 
the cigars to Mr. Plumer, Phillips. 

Puiiirs (with frigid politeness): Yes, 
sir. Is there anything else, sir? 

CuatMers: I think not — for the mo- 
ment. 

PHILLIPs: 
PHILLIPS.) 

PLUuMER (drawing deep draughts of 
cigar with evident relish): Well, my 


(Exit 


Very good, sir. (Exit 


jovial ruler of Bagdad, I’m your Sche- 


herazade. You're the first Caliph with 
a genuine Oriental flavor I’ve struck 
since frost. What luck! 

Cuatmers (embarrassed): 1 hardly 
understand. 

Pivmer: I was forty-third in line. 
Id finished counting just as your wel- 
come emissary arrived to bid me to the 
feast. I had about as much chance of 
getting a bed tonight as I have of be- 
ing the next President. How will you 
have the sad story of my life, Mr, Al 
Raschid — a chapter with each cigar or 
the whole edition in one puff? 

CuatMers (with a smile): The situa- 
tion does not seem to be novel to you. 

Piumenr: By the chin whiskers of the 
prophet — no! New York’s as full of 
cheap Haroun Al Raschids as Bagdad 
is of fleas. I've been held up for my 
story with a loaded meal pointed at my 
stomach twenty times. Catch anybody 
in New York giving you something for 
nothing! 

CHALMERS: Really! I had no idea 
that such situations existed. Is it as you 
have said — really? 

PiuMeEr (with a bitter laugh): Is it? 
Lots of ’em will stake you to chop suey; 
and a few will play Caliph to the tune 
of a top sirloin; but every one of ’em 
will stand over you till they screw your 
autobiography out of you with foot- 
notes, appendix, and unpublished frag- 
ments. 
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Caters (amused): Astonishing — I 
had no idea. 

PiuMer: Oh, I know what to do 
when I see victuals coming towards me 
in little old Bagdad-on-the-Subway. I 
strike the asphalt three time with my 
forehead and get ready to spiel yarns 
for my supper. 

CuHatMeErs (puzzled): I have not 
asked for your story, Plumer. 

Pirumer (candidly): I know, Mr. 
Chalmers — you said that at dinner, but 
I don’t quite get you. 

Cuatmers (laughing softly): I told 
you if was a, sudden whim that 
prompted me to send for some stranger 
to dine with me. You will not suffer 
through any curiosity of mine. 

PLuMER (puffing cigar endearingly): 
Oh, I don’t mind a bit. In fact, we fel- 
lows in the bed-line have a sort of union 
rate for things of this sort? 

CHALMERs: A union rate? 

PiuMER: Sure! Somebody’s always 
stopping and wanting to know what 
brought us down so low in the world. 

CuatMers: What about the union 
rate? 

PiuMeEr: Just this; for a sandwich 
and a glass of beer, I tell "em that 
drink did it. For corned beef and cab- 
bage and a cup of coffee, I give em 
the hard-hearted landlord, six-months- 
in-the-hospital, lost-job story. A sirloin 
steak .and a quarter for a bed gets the 
Wall Street tragedy of the swept-away 
fortune and gradual descent. 

Cuatmers: Good Lord! That is 
amazing —a regular schedule — busi- 
ness-like and complete. 

PLuMER (with frank smile); Well — 
not quite complete. This is the first 
spread of this kind — five courses — I’ve 
stumbled against. I haven’t got a story 
to_fit it. - 

CuaLMers: But I haven't asked for a 
story, Plumer. I saw you men lined up 
there in the square. It occurred to me 
that one of you might welcome a de- 
cent meal. 

PLuMER (sincerely): And I appreciate 
it, Mr. Chalmers, so I tell you what — 
I'm going to give you the truth for it, 
if you'll listen? 

CuatMers (politely interested): Of 
course. 

Pirumer: Good. I like you, Mr. 
Chalmers. (With strange smile.) Did 
you ever hear of Sherrard Plumer? 

CuatMers: I remember the name. 
He was a painter, I think, of a good 
deal of prominence a few years ago. 

Piumenr: I’m Sherrard Plumer. I sold 
the last portrait I painted for $2,000. 
After that, I couldn’t have found a sit- 
ter for a gratis picture. 

CuatMers (interested in spite of 
himself); What? 
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PLuMER (grimly): Funny thin: ia 


never quite understood it myself. For 
a while, I swam like a cork. I got com- 


'& 


missions right and left. The newspapers ~ 


called me a fashionable painter. (Puffs 
cigar thoughtfully.) 
Cuatmers: I recall that now. What 


_ next? 


PLuMer: Funny things began to 
happen. Whenever I finished a pic- 
ture, people would come to see it and 
look queerly at one another. At first, it 
had me guessing, but I soon found out 
what the trouble was. (Laughs curtly.) 

CuaLMERs (prompting): And the 
trouble was? 

Piumer: I had a knack of bringing 
out in the face of a portrait the hidden 


“character of the original. I don’t know 


how I did it —I simply painted what I 
saw, but some of my sitters were en- 
raged and refused their pictures. 

Cuatmers (chuckling): I can imagine 
— particularly if, as so often happens, 
the hidden character were not such as 
one might wish to display in public. 

PiuMer: Exactly! Once, I .painted 
the portrait of a very beautiful and 
popular society dame. When it was 
finished, her husband looked at it with 
a peculiar expression on his face, and, 
the next week, he sued for divorce. 

CuauMers (leaning forward eagerly): 
What was it that you brought out in 
the portrait? 

PLuMER (shrugging): I never knew — 
uncovered some hidden trait that the 
husband had suspected, but never con- 
firmed, I suppose, Perhaps my eyesight 
was keener than my foresight. 

CHatMers: Perhaps that was only a 
coincidence. ' 

PiuMer (shaking head grimly): It 
happened too often, Mr. Chalmers, to 
be merely a coincidence. I remember 
another case — a prominent banker sat 
to me. While I had his portrait on ex- 
hibition in my studio, an acquaintance 
of his came in to look at it. “Does he 
really look like that?” says he. I told 
him it was considered a faithful like- 
ness. “I think I'll change my bank 
account,” says he, smiling. You may 
believe it—or not—as you wish, but 
he did drop down to that bank, and his 
account was gone and so was the 
banker. 

CHALMERS (gasping): Extraordinary! 

PLuMER: Quite right. And it wasn’t 
long before they put me out of busi- 
ness. People don’t want their secret 
meannesses shown up in a picture. I 
couldn’t get an order for another one, 
(Laughs grimly.) 

' CHatmers: That was a tough break. 
Couldn’t you control it in any way? 

Prumer: I tried—everything. 

(Smiles wistfully.) I worked as a news- 
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artist for a while, and then for a 
Biographer, but my work with them 
me into the same trouble. If I drew 

a photograph, my drawing showed 

up characteristics that you couldn’t find 
in the photo, but I guess they were in 
the original. The customers raised lively 
rows, and I never could hold a job long. 


Cuatmers (pointedly): Even your - 


drawings from photographs showed the 
hidden charactezistics? 

PLUMER (resignedly): Yes. I couldn’t 
get away from it, so pretty soon I was in 
the free-bed line and doing oral fiction 
for handouts. 

CuatmMers (thoughtfully): So that’s 
the story! You interest me very much, 
but, tell me, did all your portraits re- 
veal some unpleasant trait, or were 
there some that did not suffer from the 
ordeal of your peculiar brush? 

PLuMER (after a moment's thought): 
Some! Yes, there were some that did not 
suffer— children generally, a good 
many women and a sufficient number 


GaaLmens (ourtly): Never mind that. 
je are paper and pencils on the 
desk. Do what you can with them. 

PLuMER (seating himself at desk): 
At your service, Caliph: (Selects a 
couple of pencils and sets to work.) 

’ Caters (crosses to door and calls 
softly): Phillips! 

Puitiies (appearing quietly): You 
called me, sir? 

CuHatMEnrs (aside): Mr. Plumer is do- 
ing a bit of work for me. Get my wallet, 
will you? 

Puurrs (with puzzled glance at 
Plumer): Yes, sir. 

CHatmers: And, Phillips, would it 
be possible to get some sort of directory 
of the tenants in this building? 

Pups (withdrawing): Yes, sir. 

CuatMers (pacing nervously back 
and forth, carefully avoiding the desk): 
Beauty — poisoned barbs dipped in 
honey. Oh, for an eye — like Plumer’s — 
that could see beneath the surface to 
the hidden depths of character. 
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of men, When they were all right, the 
pictures were all right—a few mag- 
nificent. As I said, I don’t attempt to 
explain it. I'm simply telling you the 
facts. 

CuatMers (rises and crosses to desk. 
After contemplating the photograph, 
picks it up and returns to stand before 
PLuMER, speaking slowly): Plumer, I 
originally had no intention of asking 
you a favor in return for the dinner. 
Now, I am going to—if you don't 
mind? 8 

‘Piumer (easily, though puzzled): Of 
course not, Mr. Chalmers. You've been 
exceptionally good to me. But what can 
I do for you? 

Cuaumers (thrusting photograph into 
his hands): Take this photograph and 
reproduce it in pencil, if you will? 

Piumer (studying the photograph 
thoughtfully for a moment): Gladly — 
though I'm a bit rusty. (Rises.) 
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Puuuirs (returning): Your wallet, 
Mr. Chalmers. I have sent cook for the 
list. She should have it by now. 

CHALMERs: Get it. 

Puiiuirs (withdrawing): Yes, sir. 

CHALMER (impatiently): How is it 
going, Plumer? 

PLuMER (without looking up): Rather 
slowly, Mr. Chalmers — I'm a bit rusty, 
you know. 

Cuatmers: Of course — of course, I 
don’t expect a Rembrandt; just a 
truthful portrayal of the — ah — subject. 

PiuMer; I'll give you that. (Works 
excitedly.) 

Puiuirs (entering with sheet of 
paper): Here is the list, sir. Is there 
someone you wish me to get? 

CxuaLMeEnrs (dismissing him with ges- 
ture): No, Phillips — not now. I'll call 
you. 

Pures (withdrawing): Yes, sir. 

Caters (studying the list thought- 
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21 
fully): That's the one. I've often heard 


his name mentioned. 

PLuMER (after holding sketch off to 
examine it and adding a finishing touch 
here and there): It would take me hours 
to make a really finished drawing, Mr. 
Chalmers. (Yawns.) However, I have 
made a rough sketch. 

CuHaLMers: That is sufficient. Is it 
complete? 

Prumer (shrugging): It 
Chalmers. 

CHaLMErRs (drawing back from the 
proffered sketch): Put it on the table. 
I'll examine it later. 

PLUMER (rising to stretch and yawn 
wearily): Well, that’s that. If you'll ex- 
cuse me for being so long. I got in- 
terested in the job. Lord, I'm tired. No 
bed last night, you know. Guess itll 
have to be good night now. 

CHALMERS (accompanying him to 
door and proffering bills): Here, take 
these as your commission. Good night, 
Plumer. 

PLuMeERr (on threshold): Thanks; and 
for a very good dinner. I shall sleep on 
feathers tonight and dream of Bagdad. 
I hope it won’t turn out to be a dream 
in the morning. Farewell, most excel- 
lent Caliph! (Exit PLumeEr.) 

CuHaALMERs (crosses to other door in 
nervous haste): Phillips! Phillips! 

Puiiuirs (entering quickly): Is some- 
thing wrong, sir? 

CuHALMERs: There is a young artist 
in this building — a Mr. Reineman — do 
you know which is his apartment? 

Puuuirs: Top floor, sir. 

Cuatmers: Go up and ask him to 
favor me with his presence here for a 
few minutes—hurry, 

Puiiuirs (withdrawing): Yes, sir, at 
once. 

CuHaLMeErs (crosses to desk, reaches 
for sketch, withdraws hand hastily and 
paces the floor): He claims to have had 
a knack of bringing out in the face of 
a sitter the hidden character of the 
original — five years ago. I wonder how 
time has dealt with him — with that 
peculiar knack. 

Puiuirs (reappearing in doorway): 
Mr. Reineman, sir. 

CxHaLMERs (as youngish man enters): 
It was good of you to respond to my un- 
conventional summons so promptly, Mr. 
Reineman. I am Carson Chalmers. 

~ RemIneEMAN (extending hand with 
smile): I have passed You many times 
in the foyer. It is a pleasure. 

CuHatmers: Thank you, Mr. Reine- 
man. There is a pencil sketch on yonder 
desk. I wish you would give your 
opinion of it — as to its artistic merits — 
and as a picture. 

REINEMAN (crosses to desk): I shall 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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EADBELLY, Josh White, Woody Guthrie, Richard Dyer- 

Bennet, Carl Sandburg — these are some of the people 

who have been singing and collecting ballads in re- 
cent years. : 

Now Susan Reed, a fresh-voiced young singer from 
Columbia, South Carolina, nightly pleases crowds with 
them at a Manhattan café. Dressed in a simple cottony 
gown, her auburn hair waving gently about her shoulders, 
Susan lights upon a stool, points to a musical instrument 
lying across her knees, and explains quietly, “This is an 
Irish harp,” or “This is a zither.” 

The songs that Susan sings then are the old, old ballads 
that came out of the woodlands and hills with our Irish, 
Scottish, and English ancestors. The smell of warm earth 
and damp ferns still hovers about them — especially when 
sung in the clear, unaffected voice of an eighteen-year-old 
girl who does not even try to hide her freckles. 

Another ballad singer —this time a king-size man — will 
be coming to your local theater soon. He is Burl Ives, 
radio’s “Wayfaring Stranger,” who appears in the movie 
version of Will James’ famous cowboy novel, Smoky. 

Burl is a hearty fellow, as huge as a whittled-down 
mountain. His father was a share cropper in Jasper County, 
Southern Illinois, when Burl and the other six young’uns 
were born. From his mother, who learned them from her 
mother, who was taught them by her mother, who . . .. (just 
keep on going back through the generations) Burl picked 
up the ballads he “pure delights” in singing. They were 
his earliest education. Burl knew the “Riddle Song,” “Lord 
Thomas and Fair Eleanor,” “Barbara Allen,” “Old Dan 
Tucker,” and other pieces of natural-born literature before 
he could read or write. Then he roamed about the country, 
singing and collecting ballads and strumming his guitar. 

Everyone likes ballads, but they are called “popular” 
for another reason too: they come directly from the common 
people themselves (the Latin word “populus” means 
“people”). Ballads are narrative: they were the only news- 
papers and magazines ancient reporters had in which to 
preserve their accounts of local love affairs, tragedies, 
battles, noble deeds, murders, suicides, and laughs. True 
ballads are anonymous: no one knows who wrote them. 
Some authorities claim that they were composed by groups 
of people, with now one person adding a line, now someone 
else amending it with another. There are also scholars who 
say that ballads, written by individual poets, have been so 
changed in their passage through the years, that there is 
no telling what they were like originally. 

Ballads are meant to be sung: their rhythm is songlike. 
Usually they are furnished with a refrain—a phrase or 
stanza often repeated. An honest human voice, with perhaps 
a touch of plaintiveness in the tone, suits them best. Guitars, 
zithers, and Irish harps lend them choice accompaniment. 

Ballads are direct and to-the-point: they begin the story 
immediately, with no time lost in trivial explanations . or 
character analysis. In them the line between good and evil 
is sharply drawn, just as all of the colors used are the bold, 
primary ones like the English ballad, “The Bold Soldier.” 

The Kentucky mountains and other isolated regions are 
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sources of once-British ballads, but the pioneer life of the 
early settlers inserted an American tang. The American 
Negro, the cowboy, the lumberman, the railroader, the 
sailor, and the baseball fan have also deeply enriched 
their country’s songs. 


The Bold Soldier 


Soldier, o soldier a-comin’ from the plain, 

He courted the lady through honor and through fame. 
Her beauty shone so bright, that it never could be told, 
She always loved the soldier because he was so bold. 
Fa-la-la-la, fa-la-la-la-la. 


“Soldier, o soldier, it’s I would be your bride, 

But for fear of my father some danger might betide,” 

Then he pull-ed out sword and pistol and he hung ’em 
by his side, 

Swore he would be married no matter what betide. 

Fa-la-la-la, fa-la-la-la-la. 


Then he took her to the parson and of course home 
again, 

There they met her father and seven armed men. 

“Let us fly,” said the lady, “I fear we shall be slain.” 

“Hold your hand,” said the soldier, “Never fear again.” 

Fa-la-la-la, fa-la-la-la-la. 


Then he pull-ed out.sword and pistol and he caused 
them to rattle, 

The lady held the horse while the soldier fought in 
battle. 

“Hold your hand,” said the old man, “Do not be so bold, 

You shall have my daughter and a thousand pounds 
of gold.” 

Fa-la-la-la, fa-la-la-la-la. 


“Fight on,” said the lady, “The portion is too Small.” 

“Hold your hand,” said the old man, “and you shall have 
it all.” 

Then he took them right straight home and he called 
them son and dear, ; 

Not because he loved them but only through fear. 

Fa-la-la-la, fa-la-la-la-la. 
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EOPLE talk a great deal about 
“style” in writing. Style is the man- 
ner of writing. If it’s a well-developed 
style, it expresses the character of the 
author, to some degree. For example, if 
you read Virginia Woolf's writings, you 


_ conclude before long that she was a re- 


fined, discriminating person. Jack Lon- 
don’s style showed him as a vigorous 
man. These personal traits are revealed 
through the writer's sentences — their 
type, their variety, and word choices. 

Before you can develop a style which 
expresses you, however, you will need 
to be able to handle all kinds of sen- 
tences with some skill. You may choose 
among four different kinds. The decla- 
rative sentence makes a statement. (I 
never said that.) The interrogatory sen- 
tence asks a question. (Did you ever 
hear me say that?) The exclamatory 
sentence explains itself. (I never said 
that!) The imperative sentence gives a 
command. (Don’t believe I said that.) 

You use declarative sentences more 
often than any other kind. But keep the 
other forms in mind — they can be very 
effective. A question introduced in the 
course of argument puts the reader on 
his toes; an exclamation startles him 
into attention; a command may arouse 
a healthy opposition. 

The ordinary pattern of a declara- 
tive sentence is subject followed by 
verb: “He jumped for the rigging.” You 
can vary this by starting with something 
else: “Quickly he jumped for the rig- 
ging.” Or, “Looking neither left nor 
right, he jumped for the rigging.” 

Sentences are classified further into 
simple, compound, and complex. All 
three are needed to express thoughts 
and to give variety to written pages. 

The simple sentence has one subject 
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and one predicate, either or both of 
which may be double. Thus: 


“He and the captain jumped for the 


rigging. 
He jumped for the rigging and missed it. 
He and the captain jumped for the 
rigging and missed it.” 


A writer uses simple sentences in- 
stinctively or by choice when he wants 
to drive home a point, say something 
emphatically, tell a story swiftly or 
quote conversation. Short simple sen- 
tences are basic tools of today’s prose. 
Used too frequently, however, they may 
sound childish, jerky, and monotonous, 
like this: “We have a piano in our 
living-room. One of the keys sticks, It 
sticks in damp weather. It has been 
damp all summer.” If the writer had 
combined the first three sentences like 
this, “One of the keys of the piano in 
our living-room sticks in damp weather,” 
he would have a simple better sentence. 

Whenever you add a second com- 
plete statement to your first one and 
connect it to the first with and or but, 
you are writing a compound sentence: 
“He jumped for the rigging but he fell 
short.” Compound sentences are often 
an improvement over a string of short 
simple sentences if the parts are closely 
connected in thought. Thus, “Mother 
made sandwiches for the party, the girls 





Arabian Night 


(Concluded) 
be delighted, Mr. Chalmers. (Picks up 
sketch and studies it with evident in- 
terest.) 

CHALMERS (after a pause): How — do 
— you — find it? 

Remveman (enthusiastically)s As a 
drawing, I can’t praise it enough. It’s 
the work of a master — bold, fine, and 
true. I haven’t seen any pencil work as 
good in years. 

Craters (tensely): The face, man 
— the face, the subject, the original — 
what would you say of that? 

Retneman (sincerely): The face is 
the face of one of God’s own angels. 
May I ask who—? 

Cuatmers (wheeling, pouncing upon 
him, gripping his hand and pounding 
his back): My wife! She is traveling in 
Europe — in Paris at the moment. She 
has been slandered by a brilliant 
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woman, Take that sketch and paint the 
picture of your life from it. Leave the 
price to me! 
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provided the coffee, and the boys 
brought the ice-cream” is more pleas- 
ing than three short sentences would 
have been. Such a compound sentence 
is like clover: each independent clause 
is a leaf, all held together by an idea. 
Whenever you write a main sentence 
and a secondary statement introduced 
by who, which, that, because, where, 
when, you are writing a complex sen- 
tence. Thus: “When he saw the great 
wave approaching, he jumped for the 
rigging.” The secondary statement has 
its own subject (he) and predicate 
(saw), and it describes something (the 
time he jumped) in the main statement. 
A great many such main statements 
seem to require some description or 
modification beyond what words or 
phrases can supply. Thus in “The agent 
who came to the door was selling 
vacuum cleaners” —“who came to the 
door” describes the agent as nothing 
shorter could. Some thoughts are com- 
plex; hence complex sentences. 
Suppose you have written “He was 
about to take a long trip. He needed 
clothes.” Instead of keeping these two 
short statements you can arrange a cor- 
rect complex sentence like this: “He was 
about .to take a long trip for which he 
needed clothes.” This gives a feeling of 
cause and effect and of smoothness. 
Try making a complex sentence out 
of these simple sentences: 


“T got home. I found the family in tears.” 
“My friend came yesterday. She is the 
friend who lives in Alaska.” 


Notice that almost any good page 
contains compound and complex sen- . 
tences as well as simple ones, and prac- 
tice writing them. You can achieve an- 
other variation in style if you write 
sentences of varied lengths. Length 
does not depend upon the sentence 
structure. A simple sentence may be 
long; compound and complex sentences 
may be long or short. Become sentence- 
conscious for a week; your style will be 
the spicier for it. 
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THE SNAKE SKIN 


A Metamorphosis 


T was a wonderful snakeskin, tissue 
paper thin, and at least a foot long. 
I found it down by the swamp where I 
had been picking tiger lilies. It was 
thrilling to touch, so smooth and fragile. 
Kay would be in the tree-hut, I thought, 
she was always in the tree-hut at this 
time of the day. I climbed the meadow 
fence and started out for the orchard, 
shifting the skin gently from one hand 
to the other. I imagined what Kay 
would say when she saw the skin. I 
could see her turning it over and over in 
her strong hands. Perhaps I could 
make her a belt or just hang it over the 
tree-hut door. 

I picked a long stringy weed and held 
it between my teeth. It had a brown, 
earthy flavor, almost tangy in its'whole- 
someness, smelling warmly of clover. 
Maybe Kay and I could climb Watch- 
wood Hill and pick raspberries or fol- 
low the stream to Fleet’s Wall. I 
skipped at the thought of the endless 
possibilities of the newborn day. There 
was no limit, physical or mental, to the 
things Kay and I could do today. 
Whatever we did, we would do it to- 
gether, just the two of us tomboys. 

It had been just the two of us ever 
since we had built the tree-hut. A hid- 
den valley, a misty field, an overgrown 
orchard come upon by accident one fall 
day bound us together in steady com- 
panionship for the summer months. I 
can remember slipping cookies and bits 
of sandwiches into my middy shirt at 
luncheon, and rushing off to meet Kay 
in the orchard. There, we would spread 
our combined tidbits before us on 2 
calico kerchief and devour our scraps. 
The building of the tree-hut wa. our 
secret. It took weeks and weeks of lit- 
tle white fibs and excuses. We would 
return at night, torn and tousled, with 
hammered thumbs and skinned knees. 
Our faces were puckered with poison 
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ivy, and little red mosquito welts cov- 
ered our legs. By the end of the sum- 
mer our hut was completed. We wrote 
only once. It was Christmas and on the 
back of a painfully neat thank-you note, 
Kay had drawn a little map of the val- 
ley. Thanking her for the decoding set 
she had given me, I shyly said that I 
was looking forward to summer and 
“our secret.” 

Now the fall apples tinged the or- 
chard a hazy pink, and with the early 
sun melting each leaf into a solid green 
mass, I was sure no day had ever been 
as perfect as this one was going to be. 

Here and there, Kay and I had nailed 
crude arrows, warning some to keep 
away and showing others various points 
of interest, such as the Snake Tree or 
Hang Man’s Lurch. Nearing the hut, I 
gave our call and waited for the reply. 
It came, and I hurried on, tucking the 
snakeskin under my arm and brushing 
aside -puffs of milk pod that clouded the 
air when you stirred the grass. 

The hut was in a thicket. It was a 
plank floor constructed on a thick de- 
vendable branch and supported by four 
i Jles from the ground. Ordinarily, I 
would have climbed to the hut without 
even glancing up, but today I stopped 
and squinted into the sun that was 
filtering down through the leaves. Kay 
was sitting cross-legged against the tree 
with a penknife in her lap. Next to 
her sat a boy. He was tall and skinny 
and seemed to have too much hair and 
not enough face. He was whittling at 
a stick with a long, rusty hunting knife, 
which he kept strapped around his thin 
waist. He wore a pair of grass-stained 
and torn white shorts, and there was an 


“angry scratch across his hollow bare 


chest. I thought he was ugly, and was 
about to say so when they saw me. 

“Hi!” Kay waved the knife at me. 
“I thought it was you. Come on up!” 

I hesitated, struck speechless by the 
presence of another person in our hut, 
especially a boy. Boys were the lowest 
form of humanity. He looked down at 
me under shaggy black eyebrows. 







“What's eating you?” she asked, 
genuinely annoyed with me. I shifted 
my gaze to the ground as if to say, 
“You ought to know.” Suddenly she 
laughed, throwing back her head, and 
crinkling up her eyes in a queer way 
I'd never seen before. She turned to the 
boy, “I think the kid’s afraid of you, 
Jack!” 

My mouth twitched. Kay was two 
years older, but we had always been 
equals. She had never mentioned it be- 
fore. I nudged a fallen apple with a 
bare toe. The ground was cool. A boy 
was sitting with Kay. The apple was 
rotten and I kicked at it viciously. 
They were whispering together. Slowly, 
I realized they were climbing down, 
and I slid behind the tree. 

“Look,” Kay said, starting through 
the thicket, the boy close behind her, 
“we're going for a swim over at Bul- 
luck’s Pond. You wanna come?” 

I shook my head. 

“Okey doke,” she said, with a hint of 
relief, “see you later,” and they were 
gone. 

It was noon, or pretty near it, and I 
could hear the big brass gong on Rich- 
ter’s Farm calling the men out of the 
fields to lunch. I climbed the ladder 
and sat supported by the tree trunk. 
Far away someone laughed. It came 
from the direction of Bulluck’s Pond. 
The wind shifted and the old tree 
creaked a little. I looked down at my 
hands. I'still carried the snakeskin. It 
was a little crumpled and moist. It 
was torn. 


Constance Jackson, 16 
Horace Greeley School 
Chappaqua, N. Y. : 
Teacher, Sylvia M. Kurson 


The sensitive observation of the 
author makes this a good essay. She 
translates it into details which de- 
scribe the setting, the time of year, 
and hints at her own feeling for Na- 
ture. She is at home in the outdoors. 
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Edited b 
Elizabeth Anne McFarland 


She knows the world around her. 

Secondly, it builds up subtly, step- 
by-step to the end, from the very 
beginning. The essay has form. It 
starts with a snakeskin, and ends 
with it, but between the finding of it, 
and her retreat to the tree-hut which 
she had shared with someone very 
close to her, lies a long and painful 
stride in her development. Yet there 
is nothing obvious in the way the in- 
cident unfolds. For a reason un- 
known to her, she does not clamber 
into the tree as usual. Her,pause is a 
significant one, which prepares us for 
the shock which follows. Her opinion 


of the boy is very skilfully indicated _ 


in her description of him. 

Kay, already a whole world away 
from her former intimate friend, 
gives her a perfectly unnecessary 
wound by calling her “the kid,” and 
by whispering to the boy in front of 


. her. Is that a natural way for Kay 


to react? Why do you think she cast 
off her friend in that way? 

Could this incident have happened 
to anyone? Is there so much differ- 
ence, in the teens, between girls born 
two years apart? Do you think that 
the reaction of the writer was a 
natural one? Why is it particularly 
significant that she used a snakeskin 
to paint up the incident, and that at 
the end the snakeskin was torn? Per- 
haps this did not happen but was 
used by the author as a particularly 
telling bit of symbolism. 

The writing is smooth and adult. 
It is all of a piece — simple, unpreten- 
tious English, with a leisurely swing, 
despite its short sentences. Is this an 
appropriate style? 

Can you find any faults in the es- 
say? What about the phrase “puck- 
ered with poison ivy?” What about 
the mystery of “We wrote only 
once?” Does this need more expla- 
nation? 

Why do you think that this es- 
say won Second Prize? I am sure you 
will agree with the judges, that it is a 
supérior piece of work. 


SEPTEMBER 16, 


Last term lack of space made it 
impossible to publish all the good 
and worthwhile verse in our Student 
Achievement. (May 20) issue of 


Senior Scholastic. 


However, in this and the ceming 
pages of “Young Voices” we shall 
make room for as many contestants 
as we can, believing that these 
writers-in-training’ deserve a wide 
audience. 

The noted New England poet, 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin, remarked 
upon the appealing freshness and 
lyricism of William Melvin’s “Our 
April Years,” but worried about the 
poem’s closing stanza, which seemed 
to him rather weak. 


Our April Years 
We green leaves in April 
Sprung from a firmer bough, 
Stand at the spring of life 
Here at the gateway now. 


Not as ripened apples 
Rich in yellow-red, 
Frailly held on branches 
Above a rooty bed, 


And not as failing roses 
Breathing September air, 
When red is mixed with yellow 
As white in golden hair. 


But here we stand unyellowed 
And take deep breaths of May, 
While life and age’s wonders 
Step from an unborn day. 


And now as breaking blossoms 
Fresh from budding days, 
- We step bravely forward 

To tread untrodden ways. 


William Melvin, 16 
Milton (Mass.) High School 
Teacher, Meredith Reed 


“Winter Stadium” tells of an emo- 
tion that might easily be felt by any 
one of you. I like particularly the 
phrase “grey cheers,” which carries 
out the mood first expressed in 
“ghost seats,” and later by “ghosts of 
you.” It is echoed again by “shadows 
of the snow” and “shadows that were 
men.” “Cold,” “sharpness,” “lonely,” 
“death,” “frozen,” are other words 
which help to give the poem a mel- 
ancholy tone. “Moonlipped” creates 
an especially fine image. 


Winter Stadium 


I went and touched the gate, 

And leaned against the coldness of its 
bars. 

I peered inside, 

The shadowed ghost seats rose to touch 
the sharpness of the stars, 

And down below the snow-swept field 
lay lonely, 

And softly blue. 

The death of winter, the laughing 
ghost of you. 

I looked into the moonlipped bowl 

And saw the crowds that were not 
there, 

Swaying like birches tossed by wind, 

Their grey chéers tore the frozen air. 

And in the shadows of the snow I saw 

The shadows that were men 

Darting swiftly— 

You were there, and the field was green 


again. 

I leaned against the cold black metal 
bars 

And sobbed softly to the lonely winter 
stars. 


Carol Reilley, 16 


Garfield High School 


Seattle, Washington 
Teacher, Mary Ethel Dixon 


This year, in response to many requests which have come to us from 


| ai 


both teachers and students for more student writing, we are planning 
to enlarge the department of creative writing whenever it is possible 


for us to do so. In about three out of every four issues we shall present 


1946 


two pages of the creative work of Americin students, either from the excellent and 
varied material submitted in the Scholastic Awards, or from current contributions, 
The editors have always regretted not being able to pass along to our readers the 
work of the students to whom prizes have been awarded. We hope, by our new 
plan, to be able to give new entrants and contributors something to shoot at. By 
carefully reading and analyzing this outstanding work, they may be able to deter- 
mine, more accurately than ever before, what kind of standard they have to 
stretch for. . 

Those who read the work of students only for pleasure and entertainment, will 
also, we believe, find both in these pages. 

Scholastic weleomes original writing by all high school students, the best of 
which will be published in “Young Voices,” provided there is space. Writers whose 
work appears in the magazine will receive a copy of Saplings, a collection of the 
best student writing of previous years. Send a -addressed, stamped envelope to 
Young Voices Editor, if you wish your contribu returned. Individual comment 
and criticism will be given at the editor's discretion, when requested. Writing may 
be in prose or poetry. The material submitted will be automatically considered for 


prizes in the annual Scholastic Awards. 
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THAT’S WHAT YOU SAY 


The play and articles in this week’s 
issue contain some familiar words 
which you will want to master and use 
correctly. Choose the word closest to 
the meaning of each italicized one in 
the following list and see how good 
you are. 


1. anonymous: (a)obscure (b)presently 
(c)nameless (d)abnormal 
2. chagrin: (a)humiliation , (b)smiling 
(c)satisfaction (d)anger 
8. inglorious: (a)acclaimed (b)infamous 
(c)shameful (d)praiseworthy 
4. derelict: (a)careless (b)bankrupt 
(c)easy-going (d)abandoned 
5. exquisite: (a)expensive (b)delicate 
(c)pretty (d)small 
innuendo: (a)attempt (b)blow 
(c)hint (d)task 


AS OTHERS SEE YOU 


Like a photograph, the words you 
choose reflect your character. You're 
on the road to “fashion in words” if you 
can successfully rearrange “the under- 


lined words in the following misstate- 
ments, 

1. A declarative sentence gives a com- 
mand. 

2. An exclamatory sentence asks a 
question, 

8. The interrogatory sentence makes a 
statement. 


4. The imperative sentence explains . 


itself. 
THIS IS A ZITHER 


How much do you know about bal- 
lads? One of the following statements 
is true, the other false, Mark T or F 
as the case may be. 


1. Ballads are filled with trivial explana- 
tions and always begin with a lengthy 
introduction. 

2. Ballads are peculiar to America, its 
plains, prairies and mountains. 

8. Opera singers make the best ballad 
singers. 

4, The minstrel in ancient times oc- 
cupied a position not unlike that of 
our news reporters. 

5. No clear line is drawn between good 
and evil in these narratives. 





HOW'S 
Z THAT 
by SLIM SYNTAX AGAIN: 


Will you please give our Junior Class 
information regarding the expression, 
HUBBA HUBBA?P 

We would like to know the defini- 
tion, and the correct way it is used in a 
sentence. 

Bill Jackson 
Rantoul (Ill.) High School 


It’s some time since we received this 
letter. But we haven't been letting any 
grass grow under our feet. We've been 
snooping around among the authorities 
and the bobby-soxers. To date, this is 
what we have to report: 

HUBBA!. HUBBA! is a very recent 
addition to our language. No one claims 
to have heard it before 1943. Some say 
it is pure jive talk. Others trace its 
origin to*the Army, Navy, and Marines. 
There is nothing to the notion that the 
word comes from the Indian language! 

HUBBA! HUBBA! is an exclamation. 
So far as we have been able to determ- 
ine, it is never used in a sentence. 

Generally speaking, HUBBA! HUB- 


BA! may be interpreted as an expres- 
sion of great delight or keen apprecia- 
tion. Among high school seniors (and 
apparently among some juniors) it 
seems to have a rather special meaning. 
It is a kind of half-articulate cry of ex- 
treme approval uttered by the male of 
the species when he espies an attractive 
girl. Some fellows write poetry about 
lovely girls. Some compose songs to 
them. Others moon. And some just say 
HUBBA! HUBBA! 


Isn’t there something wrong with this 
sentence: “I'd like for my children to 
be proud of their parents . . .”? 

It was written in Jam Session by 
Mary Zomparelli of Bloom Township 
High School, Chicago Heights, Illinois 
in a recent issue of Senior Scholastic. 

M. G., Olney High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Theres certainly is something wrong 
with this sentence. Even if it hurts Mary 
Zomparelli, we shall have to tell her 
that the experts label this kind of sen- 
tence as “illiterate” or “uncultivated.” 
Those are very unkind words. But they 
are the facts of life. Mary ought to 
thank you for setting her straight. You 
get this week’s Eagle-Eye Award. Keep 
looking. 


SENIOR 





Join Scholastic’s 
Word-of-the-Month 
Club 


OU can’t even think without words. 
You can’t think straight without 
plenty of words to define the lines of 
your thoughts. And unless you can 


think straight, how can you ever hope — . 3 


to become a Very Important Person? 
Q.E.D. You need vocabulary — bigger 
better, beneficial, ever-blooming vo- 
cabulary. Not blasted, bedraggled, be- 
wildered, beleaguered vocabulary. 


This is our project for 1946-47. Are 


you with it? Every month, we shall pick 
out for you some timely word or phrase, 
which will be called the Word-of-the- 
Month. We shall tell you what_to do 
with the word or phrase, and if you fol- 
low directions, and use your dictionary, 
you have a good chance of becoming 
the Scholastic Lexicographer of the year 
(whose name will be announced and 
who will be rewarded with some useful 
and suitable object, such as a d y. 
Runners up, to the number of ten, will 
also be honored and rewarded). 

Your whole class really should take 
part, but if they back out en masse, 
then each individual may participate, 
win, lose, or draw. Our first Word-of- 
the-Month is ATOMIC ENERGY—a 
phrase. For the coming week, you and 
all the other members of the Scholastic 
Word-of-the-Month Club will be expect- 
ed to write that phrase at the top of 
the first page of a clean, new shiny note- 
book for-the semester. Under it list 
every word you can make out of those 
two words. You can start with atom, 
then tonic, etc. Words of fewer than 
three letters don’t count. 

The person listing the most words 
will get some token of his teacher's 
esteem. The teacher, or some duly 
elected class member, will keep a rec- 
ord of each month’s winners. At the 
end of the semester, the teacher or mon- 
itor will write to us and tell us how 
many words the killer-diller of the class 
has succeeded in making out of all our 
words-of-the-month. The lucky fellow 
will receive a Certificate of Merit for 
Improvement in Vocabulary, signed 
and sealed by Scholastic. He will be the 
Lexicographer of his class for the semes- 
ter. At the same time he may also be- 
come one of the National Lexicogra- 
phers, “winnah” of one of the big prizes. 

SEE OUR NEXT BIG INSTALL- 
MENT, September 23, on this page. 
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“Td like .to suggest a fourth ‘R™ 


"Reedin’ and ’ritin’ and ’rithmetic’ 
were about all that children learned 
in the days of the little red school- 
house. Today, of course, we cover alot 
more ground. And classroom projects 
on transportation form so important 
a part of our studies these days that 
this fourth ‘R’ of mine would stand 
for Railroads. 


“Our young people have learned 
that the railroads are an important 
partner in the business of living .. . 
Because only the railroads have the 
enormous carrying capatity required 


to transport most of the food the child- 
ren eat, the clothes they wear, and the 
things they need and use every day. 

“Yes, ‘R’ for Railroads means a real 
partnership — one which bas been 
firmly interwoven into the whole pat- 
tern of our American life.” 


The partnership of the American rail- 
roads with the American people reaches 
deep down into thousands of towns 
and villages all over the nation, for the 
railroads are a home-town partner in 


every community they serve. They em- 
ploy local people, buy supplies locally, 
own local property and pay local taxes. 

These railroad taxes are the same 
kind as those you pay. They. are not 
spent on railroad tracks or stations, but 
help support local public services of 
all sorts, including public health, fire 
and police protection, and public 
schools. 

Last year railroad taxes alone paid 
for the education of more than a’million 
children throughout the United States. 


ssocunceor AMERICAN RAILROADS .....,0:01 0... 


IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 














Skin blemishes are 
easy to get rid of; 
here’s how to do it 


HERE is enough skin on each of us 

to “carpet” a medium-sized closet. 

And there are times when teen-agers, 
frowning at their pimples, feel like pull- 
ing off their 20-square-feet of skin cov- 
ering and tossing it into a closet. At 
least in a dark closet nobody would no- 
tice it, No girl would remark: “You 
know, he'd be cute if it weren't for 
those awful pimples.” And no boys 
would admit: “Sure, I agree she’d make 
the best cheer leader — but with her bad 
skin it’s out of the question.” 

Your skin generally comes in for 
much more criticism than praise. You 
get mad at it for breaking out in a crop 
of blackheads. Seldom do you realize 
that ifs the world’s best shield, best 
raincoat, and best ventilator. 


Armor Against Enemies 


Armor only a fourth of an inch thick 
protects you from trillions of enemies. 
The armor is your skin; the enemies are 
germs, Germs cannot penetrate your 
normal skin. Germs can harm you only 
when they can get into your body fluids 
and tissues through a cut or an insect 
puncture, or through natural openings 
such as your mouth and nose. 

If you are healthy, the nerves of your 
skin keep you at a steady temperature 
of 98.6 degrees whether it is midwinter 
or midsummer. Nerves in your skin 
send signals to your blood vessels and 


The skin 
you dont 


love to touch 


sweat glands. When the weather is siz- 
zling, the nerves clang a warning. Your 
blood vessels enlarge to let heat escape, 
and your sweat glands pour out about 
two quarts of perspiration to cool you. 
Also, to protect you from the elements, 
your skin manufactures hair and devel- 
ops pigments that shield you from harm- 
ful sun rays. 

To do all this, the skin has two lay- 
ers. On the outside is the epidermis, 
made up of cells which are flat and 
thin on the very outside of your skin 
but get roundish and then column- 
shaped as they lie deeper in your skin. 
The roundish cells are connected with 
each other by little “bridges” and by 
delicate fibres which give your skin 
rigidity so that it will not flop. The 
column-shaped cells are continually di- 
viding into new cells to replace the 
dying cells on the surface which dry 
and fall off. The dry surface cells are 
rather horny, particularly on the soles 
of your feet, where your skin is thickest 
(about a half inch thick). In the epi- 
dermis are the pigments which give 
color to your skin. 


Oil Is the Culprit . 


Underneath the epidermis is the sec- 
ond skin layer, the wavy corium. Much 
softer than the epidermis, the corium is 
a layer of loosely packed strands of tis- 
sue in which are buried sweat glands, 
oil glands, and hair follicles. A hair fol- 
licle is the sac in which is imbedded the 
root of a hair. Each hair has a small 
blood vessel to feed it, an oil gland at- 
tached to the follicle to lubricate it, a 
nerve to warn it, and a muscle to draw 
it up if it is chilled or scared. Your 
pores are the openings through which 
jut the hairs (and their oil). Your soles 
and palms have no hair, oil glands, or 
pores. 

When for some reason the oil glands 
work overtime, shoot more oil to- 
ward the pores than the pores can 
handle. The oil clogs the pores, poking 
out the skin in a pimple. As the oil 
hardens, it forms a blackhead. If the 
oil becomes infected, it forms a boil. 
Pimples, blackheads, and boils all come 
















under the skin-trouble term “acne, . : 


They are the plague of teen-agers be 
cause the oil glands are. particularly ag 
tive when a young person is ma’ 


Acne sprouts most on face and | 


because there are more oil glands ig 
these areas. i 
What can be done about acne 
Plenty, if you hate pimples. enough tp 
give up that chocolate sundae. singe 
excess oil is the cause of acne, obvi 
ously you should cut down on oily and 
extra-rich foods — chocolate, nuts, stra 
cheese, fried food, thick gravies, 
gooey desserts, This does not mean you 
should starve yourself. Eat well, but 


concentrate more on salads, meat, veg. 


etables, soups, cereals, and whole wheat 
bread. Vitamins A, B, and C are tops, 

Above all, drink about four glasses 
of water daily between meals, and lots 
of fruit juices and tomato juice. Instead 
of a chocolate soda, drink orange or 
tomato juice. Instead of chocolate 
candy-bars between meals, chew on fig 
and prunes. If you think your friends 
will laugh at you for doing this, re 
member how people will shun you if 
your skin is broken out. 

If you have been taking bromides for 
headaches, cut them out — they are bad 
for acne. Don’t hide your pimples in- 
doors. Go out in the sunshine. Sun and 
exercise (not too much) are among 
acne’s foes. Try to get eight hours of 
sleep to aid digestion. 


Water — Your Cheapest Ally 


Remember that water is your cheap- 
est ally. Wash your face twice a day 
with warm-to-hot water and mild soap, 
rinsing with cold water. This cleans out 
the clogged pores. Keep your neck and 
scalp clean, for dirty hair encourages 
acne. Girls can pat powder over the 
blemishes, but should not use cold 
cream or oily make-up. 

Get after blackheads right away, for 
the longer one remains, the deeper it 
infects, until it leaves a permanent pit 
or scar. But don’t pinch at them with 
your fingers. Wash the blackhead area 
with warm water and boric acid, gently 
remove the blackhead with a special 
blackhead extractor, and touch the spot 
with alcohol. If the blackhead refuses 
to budge, leave it for your doctor to 
remove. Do not let beauty parlors help 
unless your doctor recommends one. 

Never squeeze a pimple — that 
spreads infection and may cause a scar. 
If your acne still persists, go to a skin 
doctor. He may help you with X-ray 
treatment, or may find that you have a 
mild case of skin diabetes which clears 
up as soon as you go on a diabetic no- 
sugar diet. Normal acne will go away 
when you reach your twenties. But 
don’t let a bad case of acne in your 
teens leave you scarred for the rest of 
your life. — Nancy GENET 
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Typewriter Types 





Magician Woman of the World 





Continually mystifying friends. Never lacks time for after-school Knows all about life—and how to prepare for it. Naturally, she 
, fun, yet always manages to pull good marks out of the hat, too. owns a Royal Portable. Makes spending money now, typing 
jon How? He relies on his Royal Portable Typewriter. Royal’s easy, themes, notes for others. Counts on her typing skill to land a 

effortless touch and work-saving features speed up thinking and good job later. Because Royal is the portable with standard 
writing. Help him do more work faster! features, she’s all set to handle an office machine. 








tl Al at. nll 





per it Scientist You? 

ee Lives in the Atomic Age. Talks about nothing but television, Speak to your parents about a Royal Portable for you. Mention 

3 eres radar, and his Royal Portable. And why not? Royal’s exclusive, how it can improve your schdol work now . . . help you in col- 

gently speed-increasing features—such as easy-setting “‘Magic” Margin, lege . . . better your job chances later. Royal’s simple “Self- 

pecial tension-regulating “Touch Control,” and rapid Finger-Flow Key- Teacher” makes touch-typing easy. Get a Royal, first in sturdi- 
board, make other machines seem obsolete and slow-poky. ness and quality. See your Royal dealer today. 


ROYAL 
_ PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in 
Portable Size 



















“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered 
trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
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OW’S your state of mind? A 
i ees a shrug, and a “ho-hum, 

back-to-school-again?” Or a lilt, 
and a new year, new you? 

It can be done, you know. If your 
social life limped a little last year, 
now’s the time to step up the pace. 
Get out of that rut —and into the 
groove! There are new friends, new 
dates, and new doings ahead for the 
new you. 

To make sure that you get your 
traffic signal: straight, this BOY 
dates GIRL page will be devoted to 
your problems every week. Send in 
your questions on personality and 
popularity, manners and merry-mak- 
ing, girls and guys. 

Once a month we'll flip the page 
over to you for a Jam Session of stu- 
dent opinion. The theme song for 
the first Jam Session will be: WHAT 
ARE . YOUR PET PEEVES IN 
DATING? 

Write your opinions and mail them 
not later than September 25th to 
Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 
220 East 42nd Street., New York 17, 


BOY da 


N. Y. If you do not wish your name 
published, please say so, but all let- 
ters must be signed with name and 
address. 


Q. How can you “get in with the 
crowd,” if you’re considered an outsider? 


A. Stop waiting for a high tide to 
pull you into the swim! Wade right in. 
“The crowd” has had the whole sum- 
mer to forget that you're an oytsider. 
It’s time you forgot it, too. 

When the gang gathers on the school 
steps or in the corner drug to swap 
stories about vacation, join them — and 
chime in with your two- or three- 
month’s worth. Wander back towards 





* the booths, where “everybody’s sitting,” 


and scatter a few hello’s. When you're 
asked to “sit down and have a coke with 
us,” the answer is, “Thanks. I'd like to!” 
Then do. 

When the call is issued for new re- 
cruits — for football, hockey, swimming, 
Glee Club, band, dramatics, debating, 
news staff — you step up. It doesn’t mat- 
ter whether you're of star calibre. What 


_ matters is that you're in the swim of 


things. You're no longer an “outsider.” 
You're “in,” when you're participating 
in school activities. 





Get in the swim, not “in the crowd.” 


by jy tot 
tes GIRL 


Don’t hang all you social hopes and 
ambitions on to any one group of peo- 
ple. “Crowds” rise and fall. Often their 


horizons never reach beyond their 
noses. They're smug and satisfied — un- 
til they realize, as individuals, what 
they’ve been missing: the best oppor- 
tunity they'll ever have to make many 
friends among people of the same age 
and same interests. 

After you leave high school, the 
chances are that you'll be associated 
with people much older than you are. 


That’s why high school friendships are . 


important. Here is your best chance to 
make friends — and lots of them. Make 
the most of it! 


Q. How should a boy go about ask- 
ing a girl for a date? 


A. Look, you want to get the date, 
don’t you? Okay, then skip all the worn- 
out “Guessing Games” (“Guess who this 
is?”,.and “Whatcha doin’ Friday night?” 
are the most tired of them all!) and 
come straight to the point: “Howabout 
a date Friday night?” That’s all — un- 
less you're planning to take her to a 
dance, the movies, dinner, or perhaps 


bowling or skating. If you have any 


special plans, tell her. She'll be a better 






bowling date if she dresses down in sad- 
dle shoes instead of up in high heels. ~~ : ft 
Plan to : 


Q. How should a girl accept a date? % @tly- Ge 





I (oe Miss 

A. Ditto above — with a straight @ and bef 

answer: “Thanks. I'd love it” or “I'm 9 crowd ai 

sorry, I have a date Friday. I hope @ the lowd 

you'll give me a raincheck.” No ifs, buts, ~ problem. 

or maybes— unless your house rules — You s: 

specify parental permission. In this- @ jptroduce 

case, tell him the whole truth: “I'd love @ pave, “I 

to, Tom, but one of our house rules is geometry 

to check all permissions with Mom. May doubt, v 

I let you know tomorrow?” apprecia’ 

Any boy would rather get a straight- chances 

from-the-shoulder answer like that thar Coach, if 

to take “Maybe” and spend the next ity. The: 

twenty-four hours wondering whether when he 
you were stalling for time—and the 

opportunity of another date! Q. At 

make a 

Q. If a boy you like asks you for a apmeans 

date and you have to refuse, how can A. Ce 

you get him to ask you again? ieee 

A. You can’t — for sure. You can use certainly 

the “raincheck” come-back (see above) show — 

or;-if you simply can’t stand the sus- for a sk 

pense, you might say: “How about Sat- likely to 

urday (or some other) night?” Don’t gal who 

blame the boy, though, if he doesn’t leap everybo 

at your suggestion. Most boys dislike Be y 

being pinned down, even by pin-ups! manners 

mean b 

Q. How do you introduce a new stu- being f 

dent to the teacher of your class? to join it 

ly towai 

tain som 

There 

make a 

you'll h 

with the 

in case 

what yc 

at all | 

liked lc 

little (f 

- 

“Guess who?” Very unfunny to girls. 4 


A. Dave Jeffers is a new student. But | 
you know him because he used to go ~ | 
to the same school your cousin Joe at- 
tended. Joe says Dave is a crack tennis- 
player. You'd like Dave to feel at home 
fast, so that hell go out for your 
school’s tennis team. Introducing him to 
the gang is comparatively easy. But the 
teachers — that’s out of your territory. 

Don’t kid yourself. A good salesman 
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covers the whole field and uses all his 


contacts. So don’t side-step the teachers. 
Plan to arrive in class a few minutes 
early. Get there before Mr. Smithers 
(or Miss Tracy) calls the class to order 
and before half a dozen classmates 
crowd around the desk trying to get 
the lowdown on that tough geometry 
problem. 

You say, “Mr. Smithers, I'd like to 
introduce Dave Jeffers.” And then to 
Dave, “Dave, this is Mr. SmitherS, our 
geometry teacher.” Mr. Smithers, no 
doubt, will carry on from there. He'll 
appreciate your thoughtfulness and, the 
chances are, he'll speak to the Tennis 
Coach, if he finds out about Dave's abil- 
ity. Then Dave will get a glad hand, 
when he meets the Coach. 


Q. At a party or dance, how can you 
make a good impression on “a certain 
someone?” 


A. Certainly not by sitting off in a 
corner and twiddling your thumbs and 
certainly not by trying to put on a floor 
show — solo! No one is likely to fall 
for a shadow on the wall; no one is 
likely to go overboard for some guy or 
gal who tries to steal the show from 
everybody else. 

Be your best self —in appearance, 
manners, and conversation. This doesn’t 
mean being stiff and formal. It means 
being friendly, interested, and ready 
to join in the fun. It means being friend- 
ly towards everyone, not just “that cer- 
tain someone.” 

There’s safety in numbers. If you 
make a good impression on everyone, 
you'll hit “that certain someone” along 
with the rest. And you'll be playing safe, 
in case “t.c.s.” doesn’t quite add up to 
what you thought he would. Look back 
at all the “certain someones” you've 
liked lots (at first), less (later), and 
little (finally). See what we mean? 





“The life of the party?” Grrrrrrrl 






































































GOSH! YOU MUST HAVE 
HAD A WONDERFUL 
CHILDHOOD! 


















JUST LIKE YOU, dad gets a bang out of 
his hearty bowl of delicious Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat every morning. It’s a 
favorite of mom’s too... easy to serve, 
equally good hot or cold. Be sure your 
family buys Nabisco Shredded Wheat, 
the original Niagara Falls Product. 












st Released! 
ATEST RULES OF 


= | Qa shethal 


in OFFICIAL MOVIES 


Here’s the good old “skull” session, 1946 style. The latest 
rules, and play situations, illustrated in two new official 
movies . . . “Football Up-to-date” and “Basketball Up-to- 
date.” These films are authorized and endorsed by the 
National Federation of High School Athletic Associations 
and the National Basketball Rules Committee. It’s the easy 
way to learn the fine points of all the latest rules. Why not 
suggest the idea to your coach or Athletic director? They 
are available to everyone. 

WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., Chicago, New York and other leading cities 

(A Wilton & Co., Inc. subsidiary) 


DISTRIBUTED IN 3 WAYS 


‘ (1) By the state offices of High School Athletic Associations. 


(2) by the State University cooperating with the State Office of High 
School Athletic Associations. 

(3) By A. A. Schabinger, Director Official Sports Film Service, 7 
South Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Illinois, and through the YMCA 
Motion Picture Bureau with offices in New York, Chicago, 
Dallas and San Francisco. 


Co-sponsored by 


Wihon 


THE LAST WORD IN SPORTS 


ann WHEATIES S 


“BREAKFAST OF CHAMPIONS” 















Finis for Fishes 


A fish’s life isn’t worth a rusty hook 
these days! Science has perfected a new 
supersonic fish finder. This fisherman's 
aid is the size of a small table radio, 





It records water depth, type of sea bot- 


tom, and the number of nearby fish. In 


a recent Pacific test, the finder spotted © 


five tons of herring. It is expected to 
revolutionize the fishing industry. 


Solution with a Slant 


Sometimes the most trying problems 
have simple solutions. Record manufac- 
turers have long been perplexed as to 
how to letter album titles for easy read- 
ing. If titles are lettered horizontally, 
they can’t be read while standing up- 


right on a record dealer’s shelves. But™ 


if lettered vertically, they can’t be read 
while lying on their sides. Either angle 
has half the customers twisting their 
necks out of joint. A member of the 
ARA sales department (American Re- 
cording Artists) recently came up with 
an amazingly simple suggestion: “Why 
not slant the lettering so that it is read- 
able from both positions.” Works, too. 
In the picture below, observe the 
slanted title of CHU CHU MARTINEZ 
alongside three ARA albums with the 
old-style lettering. 

— ALLEN ALBRIGHT 


Have you heard of something that’s 
“brand new?” If so, write us about it. We'll 
pay $1 for any item used in this column. 
Address Allen Albright, “What's New” Editor, 
Scholasti 220 East 42nd St., New 





York 17, N. Y. Please sign name, and home and 
school addresses. 


Which of these is easy to read??? 























AUTOMOBILES & HIGHWAYS ~<__- 
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ast June, & OGTRON, 
THE AMERICAN AUTO— 
MOBILE INDUSTRY 
CELEBRATED iTS 
GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY. 
On MARCH 6, 1896, THE 
“GASOLINE CARRIAGE” 
WHICH MARKED THE ENO 
OF THE MORSE AND 
BUGGY ERA ANDO THE 
BECINNING OF THE 

AUTO AGE was 
DEMONSTRATED IN 
DETROIT BY CHARLES 
6. KING... 


LINED CARS ARE 
THE RESULT OF 
MANY 
INVENTIONS 
4 MANY LANDS.. 
NICOLAS CUGNOT, 
A FRENCHMAN, 
GuuT THE FinsT 


Aumenca's AUTOMOBILE 
WMDUSTRY PUT THE woRLD 
*OW WHEELS" IT ENABLEO 
PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT 
TO TRAVEL with SPEED 
ano COMFORT — ano 
LINKED CITIES ANDO TOWNS 
with a NETWORK OF 
HIGHWAYS ...16™ 
CENTURY DIRT ROADS 
MADE TRAVEL SUCH A 
HARDSHIP THAT MOST 
PEOPLE STAYED HOME. 
S80 TURNPIKES 


(A 7 Sy | (Tou ROADS) WERE BulLT. 


KING’S JALOPY- AN WAPROVEMENT ON THE FIRST U.S. AUTO, BUILT 
im 1093 BY CHAALES DURYEA-stARTED WIDESPREAD AUTO MAHUFACTURING 


PIONEER TRANSPORTATION WAS MAINLY BY STAGECOACH AND CONESTOGA 
WAGON. BuT By 1850, STEAM LOCOMOTIVES wens nauuiNne 
MOST PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT... ROAD BUILOING WANED 


bu W790 ceonce & seLzen 
OF ROCHESTER, ILY. APPLIED 
FOR A PATENT OF A ROAD 
WAGON ORIVEN BY A 
GAS ENGINE .. Ano 
im 1886 TWO GERMAN 
ENGINEERS- GOTTLIES 


PAMALER AND KARL BENZ 
“PRODUCED GAS 
ENOINES WHICH WERE 
PUT INTO USE. 


GUT THE WEW GAS-DRIVEN VEWICLES WERE REGARDED By 
most peome as DANGEROUS anv IMPRACTICAL . 
ENGLAND PASSED A LAW PROHIBITING AUTOS FR 
~speeoine” Oven + MILES OUR 





AnD im 1806 THE CITIZENS OF KOMOMO, INDIANA, oestcTeD 
STRONGLY TO ELWOOD HAYNES’ “GAS BUGGY® THAT KE 


TO AUN IT 
HAD TO HAVE IT TOWED INTO THE COUNTRY Au - 


as a RAPID, 
hee . ALANS OF TRANSPORTATION. 
\ oe ANO FEW MEN REALIZED 
EVEN THEN THAT THE 
““GAS BEOGY” WAS DESTINED 
ro cance tue L/V/ING 
HABITS of THE WORLD. 





MEXT WEEK: AUTOMOBKES 
AND WOHWAYS—- PART 








WHY EXPERT RIFLEMEN CAN MISS 
BULL'S-EYES AT ONLY 50 FEET 


A good rifle properly aimed will miss its mark every 
time if the sights are not adjusted accurately. There’s 
a simple bit of know-how about ‘sighting in’ a gun. It 
is explained quickly in the SMALL BORE RIFLE 
HANDBOOK ... Information about every phase of 
marksmanship, including preparation for shooting in 
national matches. 









76 pages of expert information. Address Desk 
£ e ® 58C ... Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
® New Haven, Conn., Division of Olin Indus- 
tries, Inc. 








Rifle. It is equipped with microm- 
eter precision sights and adjustable 
leather gun sling. Available at a 
price within reach of most target 
shooters. 


When your amateur days are over 
and you graduate from your first 
lightweight 22 rifle, your next step 
is the Winchester Model 75 Target 


NOTE: The rifle held by the boy in the illustration 
is the Winchester Model 69 Bolt Action 22 Repé&ter. 





WINCHESTER 


INC 


RIFLES * CARTRIDGES + SHOTGUNS e¢ SHOTSHELLS 
FLASHLIGHTS +e BATTERIES e ROLLER SKATES 











ID you ever hear a vacuum cleaner 
talk? If you're a steady dial twister, 
you probably have. It wheezed out 
warnings to a homicidal maniac on 4 
recent Shadow broadcast. Right in the 
same class is the well-known dismal 
foghorn which intones “Beee-oooh.” And 
then there’s Vincent Lopez’ i 
piano which tinkles, “Hello, everybody, 
Lopez’ piano speaking.” 

Sonovox is the radio magic that ac 
complishes these unhuman and inhuw 
man sounds, It works this way: The 
recorded sound of a vacuum cleaner, 
for instance, is piped through two wires 
to two Sonovox instruments that look 
like large earphones. A Sonovox girl 
clutches the “earphones” to her larynr 
on each side of her windpipe. The 
vacuum cleaner’s sound waves are then 


transmitted through the walls of her- 


throat. The girl forms words from the 
transmitted sound by her lip and tongue 
movement. What emerges are her 
words in the tones of the vacuum 
cleaner. In other words, the girl’s throat 
acts as a loud speaker. 

Sonovox was invented by Gilbert 
Wright, former physics teacher of the 
University of California. He got the 
idea for the machine one day when he 
was shaving his neck with an electric 
razor. He noticed that the buzz went 
through the outer walls of his throat, 
and came out of his open mouth. 

Sonovox girls are called “articula- 
tors.” Chief articulators are Pat Brown- 
ing and Helen Wogan who train would- 
be Sonovox-ers. The training takes at 
least six months, most of which time is 
spent on vowels and resonants and 
overcoming dialects. 

How’s that for a career, girls? 





A Sonovox “articulator” in action 
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JAZZ, SWING 


#+#++# Benny Goodman Sextet Ses- 
sion (Columbia). The sextet plays Tiger 
Rag, Ain't Misbehavin’, She's Funny 
That Way (good vocal by Jane Har- 
vey), I Got Rhythm, Just One of Those 
Things, China Boy, Shine, Rachel's 
Dream. Goodman on clarinet, Red 
Norvo — vibraharp, Mel Powell and 
Teddy Wilson — piano, Morey Feld — 
drums, Mike Bryan — guitar, Slam 
Stewart — bass. Need we say more? 
A must-buy; and when you do, see if 
you can spot Slam Stewart humming 
an octave above his bass. 

#+# The “Jimmies” (Majestic). Jim- 
mie Lunceford does a clean job playing 
the melody straight with a fill-in back- 
ground by the orch. Tune is a lot like 
Kern’s Yesterday but lacks its haunt- 
ing appeal. 

+ Five Minutes More (Majestic). 
With the Three Suns. Trite, but better 
than the flipover, an unfortunate resur- 
rection of # Waters of Minnetonka. 


\ 1 So a x? 


ill Your Money. dt speed. HH Ht Hf Best. 









STRICTLY VOCAL 

#+#+# Linger in My Arms a Little 
Longer Baby and Baby You Can Count 
On Me (Capitol). Peggy Lee with Dave 
Barbour’s Orch. Top-notch, like all the 
Lee records we have heard. Nice 
touches on the guitar by Dave Barbour. 

# L’Amour-Toujours-L’Amour (Ma- 
jestic). Jan Peerce’s fine voice rendering 
an old song without much inspiration 
and with an old-fashioned, stylized ac- 
companiment, No orch. mentioned . . . 
and no wonder! 


“ONE WORLD” DISCS 


#++#+# Brahms’ Hungarian Dances 
(Victor). Erica Morini, violin, and Ar- 
tur Balsam, pianist. Erica Morini, first 
lady of the violin, takes a Hungarian 
holiday in a gay album of Brahms’ folk 
dances. In addition to the popular No. 
5 in G-minor, the album includes No. 6 
in B-flat, No. 7 in A, No. 8 in A-minor, 
No. 1 in G-minor, and No. 17 in F- 
sharp minor. 





## Six Dances (Columbia). Eugene 
Ormandy, Saul Caston, and the Phila- 
delphia “Pops” Orchestra. This spar- 
kling collection looks like a U. N. pienic. 
Dances have been selected to represent 
basic folk rhythms in countries of 
their origin. 

The program reads: From Brazil, 
Fernandez’s wild, rfythmic Batuque; 
Gliere’s Russian Sailor's Dance; from 
Czechoslovakia, Smetana’s lively 
Dance of the Comedians; Austria — 
the Strauss favorite, Wine, Women and 
Song; Hungary — Brahms’ Hungarian 
Dance No. 5 (all of Ormandy’s men 
can’t make this sound as good as Miss 
Morini does); and Dvorak’s Slavonic 
Dance #10 in E-minor. 

##2 Russian Fair (Columbia). 
Serge Jaroff's Don Cossacks in top form 
sing what should be one of their popu- 
lar collections. In addition to classic fa- 
vorites, Two Guitars, Dark Eyes, and 
the Russian Fair, they give us several 
lesser-known melodies. We particu- 
larly recommend: a sly little tune en- 
titled In Praise of Raspberries (not 
about Dodger fans!) and the Song of 
Stenka Razin — a he-man ballad about 
a Russian Robin Hood who chucks his 
lady-love overboard to prove his loyalty 
to his gang of pirates. Russian relations 
ought to spruce up when Columbia’s 
album gets around. 
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Hold ‘Em Yale 


(Continued) 
singing, and one thing and another, be- 


cause it seems the game is going on 
when we get in, and that the Harvards 
are shoving the Yales-around more than 
somewhat. So our little doll lets every- 
body know she is in favor of the Yales 
by yelling, “Hold “em Yale!” 

Personally, I cannot tell which are 
the Harvards and which are the Yales 
at first, and Sam the Gonoph and the 
others are as dumb as I am, but she ex- 
plains the Harvards are wearing the red 
shirts and the Yales the blue shirts, and 
by and by we are yelling for the Yales 
to hold ’em, too, although of course it 
is only on account of our little doll wish- 
ing the Yales to hold ’em. 

Well, it seems that the idea of a lot 
of guys and a little doll getting right 
among them and yelling for the Yales to 
hold ‘em is very repulsive to the Har- 
vards around us, although any of them 
must admit it is very good advice to the 
Yales, at that, and some of them start 
making cracks of one kind and another, 
especially at our little doll. The chances 
are they are very jealous because she is 
out-yelling them, because I can say one 
thing for our little doll, she can yell 
about as loud as anybody I ever hear. 

Well, finally the game is over, and I 
do not remember much about it, al- 
though afterwards I hear that our little 
doll’s brother, John, plays substitute for 
the Yales very good. But it seems that 
the Harvards win, and our little doll is 
very sad indeed about this, and is sitting 
there looking out over the field, which 
is now covered with guys dancing 
around as if they all suddenly-go daffy, 
and it seems they are all Harvards, be- 
cause there is really no reason for the 
Yales to do any dancing. 

All of a sudden our little doll looks 
toward one end of the field, and says: 

“Oh, they are going to take our goal 
posts!” 

Sure enough, a lot of Harvards are 
gathering around the posts at this end 
of the field, and are pulling and hauling 
at the posts, which seem to be very 
stout posts, indeed. Personally, I will 
not give you eight cents for these posts, 
but afterwards one of the Yales tells 
me that when a_football team wins a 
game it is considered the proper caper 
for this team’s boosters to grab the other 
guy’s goal posts. 

Anyway, while we are watching the 
goings-on around the goal posts, our 
little doll says come on and jumps up 
and runs down an aisle and out onto 
the field, and into the crowd around the 
goal posts, so naturally we follow her. 
Somehow she manages to wiggle 
through the crowd of Harvards around 
the posts, and the next thing anybody 


knows she shins up one of the posts 


faster than you can say scat, and p 


between the posts like a chipmunk. 


Afterwards she explains that her ideg 
is the Hafvards will not be ungentle @ 
manly enough to pull down the goal” 


posts with a lady roosting on them, but 


it seems these Harvards are no gentle” 


men, and keep on pulling, and the posts 
commence to teeter, and our little doll 
is teetering with them, although of 
course she is in no danger if she falls 


because she is sure to fall on the Har 
vards’ noggins, and the way I look at j 


it, the noggin of anybody who will be 
found giving any time to pulling down 
goal posts is apt to be soft enough to 
break a very long fall. 

Now Sam the Gonoph and old Liver- 
lips and Nubbsy Taylor and Benny 
Southstreet and Gyp Louie and I reach 
the crowd around the goal posts at about 
the same time, and our little doll sees 
us from her roost and yells to us: 

“Do not let them take our posts!” 

Well, about this time one of the 
Harvards who seems to be about nine 
feet high reaches over six other guys 
and hits me on the chin and knocks me 
so far that when I pick myself up I am 
well out of the way of everybody. 

Now Sam the Gonoph and Nubbsy 
Taylor and Gyp Looie and Benny South- 
street and old Liverlips somehow man- 
age to ease their way through the crowd 
until they are under the goal posts, 
and our little doll is much pleased to 
see them, because the Harvards are now 
making the posts teeter more than 
somewhat with their pulling. 


Of course Sam the Gonoph does not . 


wish any trouble with these parties, and 
he tries to speak nicely to the guys who 
are pulling at the posts, saying: 

“Listen, the little doll up there does 
not wish you to take these posts.” 

Well, maybe they do not héar Sam’s 
words in the confusion, or if they do 
hear them they do not wish to pay any 
attention to them for one of the Har- 
vards mashes Sam’s derby hat down 
over his eyes, and another smacks old 
Liverlips on the left ear, while Gyp 
Louie and Nubbsy Taylor and Benny 
Southstreet are “shoved around quite 
some. 


“All right,” Sam the Gonoph. says, as 


soon as he can pull his hat off his eyes, 
“all right, gentlemen, if you wish to 
play this way. Boys, let them have it!” 

So Sam the Gonoph and Nubbsy Tay- 
lor and Gyp Louie and Benny South- 
street and old Liverlips begin letting 
them have it, and what they let them 
have it with is not only their dukes, 
but with the good old difference in their 
dukes, because these guys are by no 
means suckers when it comes to a bat- 
tle, and they all carry something in their 
pockets to put in their dukes in case 
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soon is roosting out on the cross-bar 
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‘of a fight, such as a dollar's worth of 
nickels rolled up tight. 

Furthermore, they are using the old 
leather, kicking guys in the stomach 
when they are not able to hit them on 
the chin, and Liverlips is also using 
his noodle to good advantage, grabbing 
guys by their coat lapels and yanking 
them into him so he can butt them be- 
tween the eyes with his noggin, and I 
wish to say that old Liverlips’ noggin is 
a very dangerous weapon at all times. 

Well, the ground aroufid them is 
soon covered with Harvards, and it 
seems that some Yales are also mixed 
up with them, being Yales who think 
Sam the Gonoph and his guys are other 
Yales defending the goal posts and 
wishing to help out. But of course Sam 
the Gonoph and his guys cannot tell 
the Yales from the Harvards, and do 
not have time to ask which is which, 
so they are just letting everybody have 
it who comes along. And while all this 
is going on our little doll is sitting up 
on the cross-bar and yelling plenty of 
encouragement to Sam and his guys. 

Now it turns out that these Har- 
vards are by no means soft touches in 
a scrabble such as this, and as fast as 
they are flattened they get up and keep 
belting away, and while the old experi- 
ence is running for Sam the Gonoph 
and Gyp Louie and Nubbsy Taylor and 
Benny Southstreet and old Liverlips 
early in the fight, the Harvards have 
youth in their favor. 

Pretty soon the Harvards are knock- 
ing down Sam the Gonoph, then’ they 
start knocking down Nubbsy Taylor, 
and by and by they are knocking down 
Benny Southstreet and Gyp Louie and 
Liverlips, and it is so much fun that the 
Harvards forget all about the goal posts. 
Of course as fast as Sam the Gonoph 
and his guys are knocked down they 
also get up, but the Harvards are too 
many for them, and they are getting 
an awful shellacking when the nine- 
foot guy who flattens me, and who is 
knocking down Sam the Gonoph so 
often he is becoming a great nuisance 
to Sam, sings out: 

“Listen,” he says, “these are game 
guys, even if they do go to Yale. Let us 
cease knocking them down,” he says, 
“and give them a cheer.” 

So the Harvards knock down Sam the 
Gonoph and Nubbsy Taylor and Gyp 
Louie and Benny Southstreet and old 
Liverlips just once more and then all 
the Harvards put their heads together 
and say rah-rah-rah, very loud, and go 
away, leaving the goal posts still stand- 
ing, with, our little doll still roosting on 
the ‘cross bar, although afterwards I 
hear some Harvards who are not in the 
fight get the posts at the other end of 
the field and sneak away with them. But 
I always claim these posts do not 





count. ... 








(Photo from Ringling Bros and Barnum & Bailey Circus) 


No “monkey business’ here! 


When it comes to picture taking, 
the less guesswork, uncertainty, and 
other “monkey business,” the better. 


You’re after interesting, attractive 
pictures, and very often you’re so 
absorbed with tripping the shutter at 
just the right moment that there’s 
no time to think about accurate 
exposure. 

It’s on just such occasions that 
you'll be glad your camera is loaded 
with Ansco film—the“wide-latitude”’ 
film that brings you good pictures in 
spite of minor mistakes in adjusting 
the lens diaphragm or shutter speed. 

You see, the “wide latitude” of 
Ansco film makes allowance for 
normal exposure errors. Makes your 
picture taking easier and surer. 
Makes your snapshots so much 
better. 


Get a roll of Ansco film at any 
drug or camera store. Surprise your 


friends (and yourself) with clearer, 
brighter snapshots. It’s so easy with 
Ansco film. Ansco, Binghamton, New 
York. A Division of General Aniline 
& Film Corporation. General Sales 
Offices, 11 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 


ASK FOR 








Ansco 


FILM « CAMERAS 

















HE good people of Boston are justly 

proud of their famous Tea Party of 

1774. But they’re downright wild over 
their Ted party of 1946. 

The Ted party is a 6 ft. 2 in., 180-Ib. 
slugger who whacks the covers off base- 
balls. Ted Williams is his full name, ahd 
he’s the greatest batter in baseball. 

Some of the experts claim he’s the 
greatest hitter of the era, maybe of all 
time. He’s been labeled a second Babe 
Ruth, a second Ty Cobb, a second 
Rogers Hornsby. But he isn’t a second 
anyone. He’s the first Ted Williams. 

This is his fifth season with the Bos- 


“MR. HIT" 


ton Red Sox—and what a season it’s 
turning out to bg! He’s leading both 
leagues in home runs, runs scored and 
runs-batted-in. He broke up the All- 
Star game with two home runs; then, 
the following week, poked three homers 
in one game! 

Tall, trim Ted was born in San Diego, 
California, on October 30, 1918. He 
graduated from . Garfield Grammar 
School into Horace Mann Junior High, 
and thence into Herbert Hoover High. 


He was a pitcher in those days, and a 
pretty good one, too. 

He broke into the big leagues im 
1938 — and didn’t make good with a 
bang. He didn’t make good, period, 
After a season in the minor leagues, he 
returned to the Red Sox. This time he 
clicked, hitting a very neat .327. 

Anybody who can hit .300 or better, 
in the big time, is hot stuff. Well, in his 
four full seasons with the Sox, Ted has 
batted .327, .344, .406 and .356! 

In 1941 and *42, Ted led the Ameri- 
can League in batting, runs scored and 
home runs. He enlisted in Navy Avia- 
tion at the end of the 42 season, and 
served as a flying instructor. 












STRINGS OF 
pu par NYLON 


WHICH TENNIS STRINGS DID THE ARMY AND NAVY 
ADOPT FOR USE ALL OVER THE WORLD? 




















What kind of tennis strings will you play with this year? 
Take a tip frbm Uncle Sam’s experience. In the war, the 
Army and Navy supplied thousands of rackets to every 
fighting front. These strings really had to “take it’’—had 
to stand exposure to every climate...to moisture ...to hard 
usage. They tested all types of materials used for tennis 
racket strings . . . chose nylon . . . purchased over a half 
a million strings. 

Here’s why they chose nylon! Water doesn’t harm nylon 
strings. Nylon strings don’t fray. They stay lively ... have 
extra-long wear. Try nylon yourself this year. In new 
rackets or restringing jobs. . . at your dealer’s. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics Dept., Room 509, 
Arlington, N. J. 


Hu Font NYLON 
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Courtesy, Lew Fonseca 


The hottest swing in baseball, beat 
out by Ted Williams, Boston slugger. 


The Navy did something for Ted. Be- 
fore the war, Ted was known as a 
pop-off.” He was always telling peo- 
ple how great he was. Everything he 
said happened to be true. But you just 
don’t go around waving your press 
clippings. 

On the field, Ted just lived for his 
turn at bat. Catching fly balls was 
rather boring, and insofar as chasing 
hits was concerned — heaven forbid! 
Ted just loafed after the ball. This 
made him as popular as mumps with 
the fans and his teammates. 

One day Ted announced he was fed 
up with baseball and would prefer to 
be a fireman. Boston played Chicago 
the next afternoon. When Ted came to 
bat, Jimmy Dykes, the Chicago man- 
ager, beat on a pipe in the dugout, then 
wailed like a fire engine.siren. Up and 
down the dugout, the players yelled: 
“Get your rubber boots!” . . . “Do we 
roll on this alarm?” . . . “I wanna be 
a fireman!” 

The story went around the league. 
For the rest of the season, Ted was 
always greeted with a wailing and cries 
of, “Fireman! Save my che-e-e-e-ild!” * 

But, like the $18 suit with two pairs 
of pants, those days are gone forever. 
Ted is now the favorite pin-up boy of 
Boston. He hustles all the time, is a 
real team man and is almost modest. 

As you can see in the accompanying 
pictures, the secret of Ted’s hitting lies 
in his loose, easy swing. He doesn’t ap- 
pear fo swing very hard. But he gets 
terrific power with a last-instant wrist- 
whip. 

Most sluggers are famous for swing- 
ing at bad pitches and striking out a lot. 
Not so Ted. He has eyes like an eagle’s. 
He never “cuts” at the pitch unless it 
is “right in there.” 

That makes him a very tough cookie 
for opposing .pitchers. 

When enemy pitchers look at Ted, 
They moan aloud and shake their head 
And wish they hadda stood in bed! 
— Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 








Frum Load fot to Anchor Man 





BoY—What’s the matter with Willie, Coach? We need him to win! 
COACH—As I told the gym clase, an athlete’s only as good as’ his feet. 





witlt—Gee, coach, I don’t seem to have any spring or drive in my legs! 

COacH—Better go to your shoe store and get a pair of canvas shoes with 
“p.F”’! It means Posture Foundation and it’s a built-in feature to keep 
the bones of the feet in their natural, normal position. Gives you more 








“staying power” and helps keep leg muscles from tiring. 





BOY— Wow! Lookit Willie since he got those ““P-F’’ shoes! 
* COACH—He’s getting better all the time! My hat’s off to B. F. Goodrich 
and Hood [Rubber Company for developing “P-F’’—there’s nothing else 


like it. 





CoacH—Nice going, Anchor man—that’s 
3 wins today—high jump, hurdles, and 
relay! 

wutt—And my feet still feel like a mil- 
lion—thanks to “P-F.” 








1 This rigid d 
keeps the bones of fee 
feet in their notural, 
normal position. 

2 This sponge rubber 


cushion protects the 
sensitive oreo of the 
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“Tops, don't miss. 


HENRY V (Two Cities Film. 
Released by United Artists. 
Produced and Directed by 
Laurence Olivier.) 


The Editors have chosen Laurence 
Olivier’s production of Shakespeare’s 
Henry V as their Movie-of-the-Month 
for September. 

Although Shakespeare has been at- 
tempted on the screen before (A 
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ml Your Guidance 


Ordering Stamps 
——- stamp i iiisiieenete 

~{ from Schlonie Magarin and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 


stamp dealer will send you, in 
free stamps or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other um of known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” vy sgh has a price clearly 
marked. If you = any of the “approval” stamps, 
xv at t eee them and return the ones you 
te buy. If you do not intend to 
A ] of the “a stamps, return them 
promptly, Seles caretul to write your name and 
upper -hand corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 
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FA Hae Be eg 
ie ar tesing 25 Peet 
GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 
SENIORS: mates your " wien's 
Molern GRADUATION AME CARDS 
40% — 


~and kit. Write today to 
PRINTCRAFT, as E. Elm St., Scran- 
ton 5, Pa. 








““Werthwhile. “So-so. 


Midsummer's Night 
Dream and Romeo 
and Juliet), such 
undertakings have 


= 
caused most critics 2 Novie = 
to admonish sober- e Fhe s 


we 
: 


ly, “It can't be 

done.” Eavov TE OF THE WO\TH 
Now it has been movie-of-the-Month 

done! And Lau-_ Seal for September 


rence Olivier merits 
high praise as a di- 
rector and as an actor. Henry V is 
the finest film we’ve seen in a long time. 
It should make Shakespeare come alive 
for many people who, up to now, have 
considered him a scholars’ playwright. 

Olivier could not have chosen a bet- 
ter play for his initial screen treatment 
of Shakespeare. Henry V is the rugged, 
straight-forward story of young King 
Harry (Olivier) as he proves his worth 
and that of his country in battle against 
France. 

The battle of Agincourt, one of the 
most exciting in English history, is the 
center of the action. (Agincourt was 
the occasion when the English archers 
with their longbows conclusively proved 
their superiority over the heavily ar- 
mored French. The longbow was at 
Agincourt what the atomic bomb was 
at Hiroshima.) Events leading up to 
the battle and the thoughts of the men 
as they prepare to fight serve to’ remind 
us that, whatever the weapon, wars are 
much the same in all centuries. 

As the film begins, Olivier takes us 
back into the 16th century with shots 
of the Old Globe Theatre where Henry 
V is being enacted in the manner of 
Shakespeare’s day. 

As a one-man Chorus describes the 
distant sea and battlefield which the 
Old Globe audience is to imagine, the 
camera shifts subtly. It leaves the Old 
Globe, its audience and _ restricted 
stage. From here on, the setting takes 
on the illusion of reality. At the end 
of the film the camera returns to the 
Old Globe for the closing scenes. 

But meantime, we have witnessed the 
breathtaking spectacle of Agincourt — 
its siege and debacle, the decadent ele- 
gance of the French court, and one of 
the most charming love scenes ever re- 
corded — that between the French prin- 
cess, Kate (Renee Asherson), and the 
bluff Harry. 














All of the cast perform their re 
with art and spirit. Shakespear 
poetry is fresh, exact, and exciting ag 
they deliver it to you. Robert Krasker' 
technicolor photography is deserving of 
special comment. He boldly exper 
mented with perspective and color, 
has achieved rare success. ; 

It is remarkable that, although scenaiill 
have been somewhat cut and 
arranged, none of Shakespeare’s essens 
tial meaning has been lost. 

Sound the bugles, men, for Mr. Q 
and Mr. S.! 


CLAUDIA AND DAVID (20th 


Not all « 

WM Century Fox.. Produced by @ ing- There 
Walter Lang. Directed by § tions, dinit 
William Perlberg.) kitchen an 


A few years ago, we saw a delightful petment, 
film entitled Claudia. It was the story 





of a charming, if unpredictable, girl In Joe's 
whose friends worried whether she was § He prepa 
grown-up enough to get married. tables, ar 
Claudia and David relates the further § purchased 
adventures of Claudia (Dorothy . Me- and better 
Guire) and her young husband David § #ecialize: 
(Robert Young). Although concerned § “e past) 
with such domestic troubles as measles § Wash the 
and women’s driving, the dialogue ' 

seems fresh and natural. Wh 
We think Dorothy McGuire is the § -Feedin: 
gal to watch this year. She has the § 1945 ther 
naturalness of Ingrid Bergman and a §the U. S 
fine sense of movement and expression. § rooms, it 
Currently, she walks off with top act- § only for 
ing honors in some very different roles § or food c 
— the deaf mute in The Spiral Staircase § food sale 
and a weary-of-it-all lady in Till the ¥ business - 
End of Time. Claudia and David proves ¥ minals, et 
her equally adept at comedy. and the : 
are in eff 

MOVIE CHECKLIST a busine 
Drama: “Henry V. “The Stranger. located ir 
“Till the End of Time. ““Anna and the § other ins 
King of Siam. ““Notorious. ““They Were There 
Sisters. “““The Searching Wind. the way 
Comedy: “”“*Caesar and Cleopatra. New Yor 
“Claudia and David. ““Monsieur Beau- enbpeg: 
caire. “Two Guys from Milwaukee. after t 
“~<A Scandal in Paris. ~““Cluny Brown. shipped, 
Musical: “Night and Day. “Blue Skies. more tha 
Western: ““Smoky. “Bad Bascomb. pleases | 
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OW many different kinds of jobs 

q would you say there are in the 
restaurant business? The National Res- 
taurant Association says there are forty- 
four! 

Not all of them have to do with cook- 
® ing. There are executive and office posi- 
tions, dining room service, pantry work, 
kitchen and bake shop, the service de- 
partment, and jobs called “miscellane- 
ous. 
In Joe’s Diner, the cook is THE cook. 
He prepares soup, salad, meat, vege- 
tables; and pastry — unless pastry is 
purchased from a wholesaler. In larger 
and better restaurants each job is highly 
specialized. Salads are not touched by 
the pastry cook; the bus boy does not 
wash the dishes. 








Where Do We Eat — Out? 

‘Feeding America is big business. In 
1945 there were 170,000 restaurants in 
the U. S., not including hotel dining 
rooms, industrial cafeterias operated 
only for employees of large concerns, 
or food operations in any place where 
food sales are secondary to the main 
business — as in drug stores, bus ter- 
minals, etc. The same general conditions 
and the salary scale for the community 
are in effect, whether the restaurant is 
a business open to the public, or is 
located in a school, industry, hospital, or 
other institution. 

There are jobs in the food business all 
the way from an Idaho potato patch to 
New York City’s Waldorf-Astoria. Food, 
after it is grown, has to be packaged, 
shipped, prepared, served, and sold 
more than once before it nourishes and 
pleases (we hope!) the mah or woman 
who pays the check. 

People in the food business should 
like food and like to work with it — not 
merely like to eat! They must be trained 
for the work if they want to advance to 
the higher and better paid positions. 





1 am able to read and follow recipes. 

. | like to handle food and cook for others. 

| have won prizes for my cooking. 

. | am willing to give personal service to others. 
1 am able to judge flavor and readiness of 
food by smell, taste, or appearance. 

1 am willing to work in hot rooms, if necessary 
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1 
1 can take criticism and profit by it. 
! @ memory for detail. 
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@ score indicative of occupational 





This Business of Food 


By Franklin R. Zeran 
Vocational Editor 


A beginner can start as cook appren- 
tice, cook’s helper, counter man, or 
assistant in a specialized field such as 
ice cream making. In large restaurants 
there are jobs as vegetable preparers, 
sandwich makers, salad workers, soda 
fountain dispensers, beverage dispen- 
sers. With a minimum of training on the 
job, a boy or girl can do the work of 
porter, dish washer, or bus boy. They 
can advance to waiter or waitress, food 
checker, food tabulator, hostess, counter 
supervisor. The non-food jobs include 
housekeeper, purchasing agent, dining 
room manager, assistant food produc- 
tion manager, food production manager, 
assistant and general manager. Restau- 
rants also must have bookkeepers, tele- 
phone operators, typists, or multigraph 
operators, maintenance men, store room 
men, and even laundry operators and 
butchers. 

In first-class kitchens each course is 
prepared in its own department, sepa- 
rated from the others by utensil racks, if 
not by actual walls. The girls who make 
salads work over long rows of fruit and 
vegetables kept fresh on chipped ice. 
A salad chef with his own secret recipes 
for dressings may “boss” the salad work- 
ers. Meats and pastries are the separate 
responsibility of highly skilled people. 

Air-cooled kitchens and mechanical 
dishwashers, beaters, slicers, mixers, re- 
duce hand labor to a minimum. State 
and city sanitation and health laws pro- 
tect both patrons and workers. 

Colleges offer two- and four-year 
courses. High schools give basic train- 
ing in home economics departments; 
food trades schools have both short and 
long-term courses, both in foods and 
administration. 


Food for Thought 


The heart of the restaurant is food 
and those who are thinking of the food 
business should think about these ques- 
tions: 


YES 





























Affirmative answers to these questions indicate interest and aptitude only. They do not constitute 
qualifications. 





THE PEN 
for Easier Writing 


When your fountain pen point is 
geared to the way you write, you'll 
find that it’s actually fun to write. 


Smooth, quick-starting Esterbrook 
fountain pen points are made in a 
wide variety of styles to give you the 
right point for the way you write. 
All Renew-Points fit any Esterbrook 
Fountain Pen. Complete pen $1.50 
up. New Renew-Points 25c, 75c each. 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or The Brown Brothers, Lid., Toronto, Canade 





GB) rurveres point sites 


Gstertrook 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PENS 
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Huh? 


A French-Canadian sergeant was in 
charge of a group of marching Cana- 
dian airmen. He was just learning Eng- 
lish and had not fully mastered the 
language. The flight of airmen was 
halted. The sergeant wanted to give 
them the order to mark time, but could 
not think of the appropriate words in 
English. Finally after thinking hard for 
a couple of minutes, he said: “Quick- 
march, but don’t go anywhere.” 

Magazine Digest 


Stubborn Conclusion 


SAN FRANCISCO — A reader, after 
carefully digesting reports of the atomic 
bomb test, wrote the San Francisco 
Chronicle: “The most obvious conclu- 
sion to be drawn from Operation Cross- 
roads would seem to be that in future 
wars naval vessels should be manned 
by goats.” 

Associated Press 
That's a Joke, Son! 

A northern spy — Union, that is — tip- 
toed into our office the other day dis- 
guised as an author to report that Sen- 
ator Claghorn now has his eye on the 
book business. He refuses to read any 
reviews by Sterling North. In fact, he 
won't read anything unless it is printed 
on paper made from southern pine. He 
has resigned from the Book-of-the- 
Month Club because he found out that 
the president’s name is Sherman. 

Columbia University Press 


None, Indeed! 


Sign on a South Side. theater mar- 
uee: 

“2 SHOCKING PICTURES 
LIVE WIRE 
AND THEN 
NONE.” 


THERE WERE 


Chicago Sup 





“Well, Mr. Bedsoe, you've certainly 
been a good sport, yes indeed . . .” 


With Liberty and... 


A local schoolteacher reports to us 
that all term one of the little lads in her 
class recited the Pledge to the Flag 
every morning with ease, confidence, 
and reverence, and it wasn’t until last 


week that she realized that he has been 


under certain misapprehensions about- 


the words of it. She happened to edge 
over to his vicinity at the opening of 
one of the final sessions of the class and 


» was startled to hear him start off, “I 


pledge a legion to my flag and to the 
republic of Richard Sands, one nation 
and a vegetable . . .” 

The New Yorker 


Negative Version 


Russian Foreign Minister Molotov 
coined a word during his sessions with 
the British and American representa- 
tives. He had observed the way they in- 
dicated approval by nodding and saying 
“Okay.” Later, when Molotov wanted 
to indicate disapproval, he shook his 
head from side to side and declared: 
“Nokay.” 

Leonard Lyons 
Nero Switch 


Gordon Jenkins, Bob Burns’ music 
conductor, was the only member of the 
troupe who stayed behind while Burns 
did his broadcasts in New York for 
two weeks. 

“How are you going to spend your 
Thursdays while I’m away?” Bob asked 
him 


“Oh,” replied .Jenkins, “I'll just sit 
here and fiddle while Burns roams.” 
Pittsburgh Post Gazette 


The Ayes of Texas 


An all-Texas company of the U. S. 
Army was stationed in Africa during 
the war. When they arrived, their Texas- 
born captain told them: “Out job is 
promoting good neighborliness. Among 
other things, we’ve got to humor the 
natives. If they say Africa is bigger than 


Texas, agree with them!” 
Paso Tech News, El Paso, Texas 


Strategy Backfired 


The following advertisement ap- 
peared in a German newspaper: 

“The gentleman who found a purse 
with money in the Blumenstrasse is re- 
quested to forward it to the address of 
the loser, as he was recognized.” 

A few days later this reply appeared 
in the same paper: 

“The recognized gentleman who 
picked up a purse in the Blumenstrasse 


requests the loser to call at his home.” 
Printer’s Ink, Feb. 1896 


Such Brass! 


Nora: “Elmer says he’s going to marry 
the prettiest girl in town.” 

Dora: “The idea! Why, I don’t even 
know him!” 


Austin (Texas) Pioneer 





Toll Switch 


Bing Crosby tells of driving with the 
late Robert Benchley, noted humorist, 
across a toll-bridge where the cop on 
duty was impolite. Twice they drove 
across the bridge, and each time the 
cop was surly when Benchley gave him 
the 25-cent fee. 

The third time, when the cop reached 
for Benchley’s 25 cents, the coin could 
not be dislodged from Benchley’s hand, 
In fact, the whole arm — it was a prop 
— came off. Benchley drove off, leaving 
the startled cop holding the 25 cents 
and the arm. 

But the cop’s whistle forced Bench- 
ley back. “Wise guy?” snarled the cop. 
Benchley took the arm back, shook his 
head, and said: “Y'know, officer —I 
never missed it.” 

Leonard Lyons 


Proof 


On a visit to the White House, Edgar 
Bergen was stopped at the gate by 
Secret Service men and asked to pro- 
duce identification. 

Edgar went through his pockets but 
could find nothing that satisfied the 
guards. Finally, he said, “All I’ve got is 
Charlie McCarthy here.” 

He opened the grip in which he car- 
ried Charlie. The dummy sat up and 
said, “Yeah, fellows, he’s Edgar Ber- 
gen.” 

The Secret Service men waved Edgar 
into the White House without fur- 
ther ado. 


Coronet 

Changing Times 
Ad in Dublin (Ireland) Opinion. 
For Sale: One green talking parrot. 


Owner no longer shares parrot’s poli- 
tical opinions. 


After All — 


Chap walked into Sam Goldwyn’s 
office on a cold, rainy day. He remarked 
to the producer: “Awful out, isn’t it?” 

“Sure is,” replied Goldwyn, “but 
what can you expect in weather like 
this?” 

Variety 

















“I'm quitting my job today. 
Want to see some fun first?” 
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SERVING YOU THROUGH SCIENCE 






ITS SWELL 
to have a Dad like this! 


No fies on Pop—he’s still a champ at 
‘heart. And wait till he hits his stride 
again, in Keds. He probably grew up 
in these shoes of athletes. 

For fancy dodging and fast 
running, you can count on Keds’ 
traction soles. They really take hold. 
And you're protected from jars and 
jolts so muscles don’t get played out 
and tired. 

Keds let your feet really exercise 
to grow strong, and health gets a 
good stirring up too. Get Dad on the 
team; he’ll enjoy the games in 
Keds. They help everyone be better 
at all sports. You can forget your feet 
while you make champ plays in these 
Shoes of Champions. 


They’re not Keds unless the Name 
Keds appears on the Shoe. 


aad Keds The hoe apie 
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Color Photograph by 
John Paul Pennebaker 
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news 


Trim and Slim—They’'re a Thing!...The new “TRIUMPH” pe 
writing instruments by Sheaffer. Slick Chicks will find — 
“TRIUMPH” TUCKAWAY the Last Shout. Dainty size—glid- Only Quick-Dryiftg, pen-protect- | functi 
ing, glassy writing action—non-jab point on pencil — de- ing SKRIP comes in the bottle with 7 = 


signed and finished to snuggle in purse or grace a Sock the convenient Top Well! Keeps | oan 


Frock ... And the VALIANT is Strictly HE—big in size—a er ee ae ee ae i 


. 5 7 25c—School size, 15c. Twelve 
Sockeroo for stamina—an old Smoothy in action. Try these of gre 


<A brilliant colors. 
finest of all writing instruments— Sheaffer's New “TRIUMPHS are r Wo 








e of make or model... Stronger, lanes 

4 7 A . F ia smoother-writing, longer-lasting Facts 

VALIANT or VALIANT TUCKAWAY pen, ... Indelible, black, blue, green histor 
$12.50; pencil, $5; complete set, $17.50. * “9 and red. Regular size, 25c. Amon 
Other sets, $3.95 up. Complete range TRIUMPH School size, 15c. CE 
of Colors. HO 
GE 

TH 

LISTEN EVERY SUNDAY to SHEAFFER'S PARADE with IN} 


Carmen Cavallaro—NBC Complete Network: 2 P.M. JAI 
Eastern Standard Time; 3 P.M. Eastern Daylight Time. CPirdtmatk Ree U's. Pat On. , 
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Senior Scholastic 





Editorial Program for the Year 


6 3h assist you in anticipating the value of Senior Scholastic 
to your classes this year, we present the following gen- 
eral outline of the editorial program. All materials mentioned 
here will appear: in the Combination Edition. The Social 
Studies Edition will omit those English features marked by 
an asterisk (*). The- Advanced English Edition will omit 
those Secial Studies features marked by a dagger (t+). 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 


Dr. Henry Steele Commager, Professor of History, Colum- 
bia University, will contribute an article each week, con- 
tinuing his splendid series of studies on the historical 
background of the major issues confronting the American 


people today.t 


INSIDE WASHINGTON 
Timely, “inside Washington” interpretations of topical 
news developments in the Nation's Capitol.+ 


GOVERNMENT AT WORK 

A series of articles giving intimate glimpses of our Fed- 
eral Government in action, as revealed by the jobs of various 
officials. Though high in human interest, the artieles are 
functional in character, and explain how our Federal laws 
are made and administered.+ 


AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENT 

A weekly “picture strip” story highlighting a particular 
example of American enterprise or ingenuity that has become 
of great importance in the world of today. 


WORLD PROBLEMS AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Comprehensive, authoritative articles on the complicated 
issues confronting a world embarking upon the atomic age. 
Facts and situations will be interpreted in terms of their 
historical background and their significance for the future. 
Among the subjects to be treatedt+ are: 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
HOW SHALL WE CONTROL ATOMIC ENERGY? 
GERMANY — KEY TO WORLD PEACE 

THE NEW REPUBLIC OF ITALY 

INDIAN INDEPENDENCE — WHEN AND HOW? 
JAPAN LEARNS THE WAY OF DEMOCRACY 


PROPOSED BALKAN FEDERATION 

THE NEW FRENCH CONSTITUTION 

INSIDE INDEPENDENT INDONESIA 

ONE YEAR OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL —A TRIAL 
BALANCE 


UNITED NATIONS NEWS 

Scholastic Magazines’ foreign affairs specialist, Irving 
Talmadge, is an accredited correspondent to the U.N. 
Security Council and ‘General Assembly. Senior Scholastic’s 
readers will view the actions of and the delegates to these 
sessions from the vantage point of observers on the scene. 
Sanctioned by, and published with the cooperation of, the 
United Nations Educational Section, this department will 
give students an evaluation of the progress made by various 
United Nations agencies, and will attempt to correct the 
sensationa] aspects emphasized in the da: -, ress generally. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


A series of authoritative articles dealing with national 
issues of importance, Some of the titles} are: 


LABOR CONTROL LEGISLATION 
NEW STATES — HAWAII AND ALASKA 
ATOMIC ENERGY — U. S. POLICIES 
OUR MILITARY STRENCTH 
THE NATIONAL DEBT 
PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 
ABSORBING 10,000,000 VETERANS 
WANTED: HIGHER SALARIES FOR COVERNMENT 
OFFICIALS 
CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS — MAKE-UP OF THE 
80th CONGRESS 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD will be a regular col- 
umn of news on legislation pending before Congress, and 
will ‘appear as part of the weekly news review, THE 
MARCH OF EVENTS. 


PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY 
Forum Discussions 


Issues of major importance on which there are several 
conflicting viewpoints will be presented frequently in the 


(Concluded on page 4-T ) 








FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 
DOES DEMOCRACY WIN? (pp. 8-9) 


A One-Period Lesson Plan 


The recent state primaries have raised many bitter con- 
troyersies. There has been violence at the polls, angry words 
crowd the radio waves, and clog the newspapers. It is 
evident that not only the issues to be decided, but the 
* methods involved in arriving at decisions, will make the 
November elections important. In this first article in a series 
of two.on the machinery of democracy, certain basic prob- 
\ lems facing the citizen are pointed out. Grounding in their 
- evaluation begins in the class room. 


Preview Assignment 
Before you assign the-article on polling as a democratic 
procedure for home study, ask each student to write two 
paragraphs (or more, if he cares to) on the subject “What 
I Know About the Recent Primaries.” Emphasize that these 
papers will not be graded, but are intended as a “sampling.” 
Challenges to the Student 
A. Do you know the party organization of your com- 
munity? 
1. What party is usually in the majority? 
2. Who are the party leaders in your community? 
3. How well do the voters accept their responsibility 
the primaries and general elections? 


B. Do you know how political parties carry on their 
work? 

1. What is the work of the party committee in your 
community? 

2. Why do people become party workers? 

3. How may patronage be used as a tool by the party 
organization? 

4. What may the citizen do to improve the situation? 


C. Do you “understand nomination and election pro- 
cedures? 

1. In what way may primaries be considered more 
important than general elections? 

2. What are the requirements for registration and 
voting in your community, in your state? 

D. As an individual who will in time exercise his right 
to vote, what do you consider is your responsibility? 

1. Can you safely rely on the judgment of your lecal 
“machine”? 

2. If there is a choice between two candidates, both 
of whom you consider unsuited for the job, would 
you cast your vote anyway? Why? 

Activity 

Have the students bring in clippings and cartoons and 
one or two examples of editorial comment on the recent 
primaries. Discuss them. Some sample questions: 

1. How did John Doe get on the ballot? 

2. What part did the local party play in determining 
the candidates? 

3. What is a party platform? 

Have the class start a file of these clippings, and encourage 
them to add to it during the fall semester. It will be a 
handy source for evaluating the outcome of the November 
elections. Appoint a committee to “analyze” results of the 


class’ sampling exercise and report to the group. Do they a 


find a number of examples of: (a) wrong judgment; 
(b) errors of fact; (c) a certain trend; i.e., evidence that — 
they are not thinking as individuals, but have been swayed — 
one way or another by propaganda. What one point 
are they most clear on? Have the chairman of this com- — 


mittee make specific recommendations on what phase of ” } 


the subject needs to be stressed, for the class as a whole: © 


General Discussion Pee 


ry 


What in the opinion of the class is the lesson that may 


be drawn from the recent Georgia primaries? How did the _ 


county-unit system backfire on the people of that state with 
the election of Talmadge? Do they consider the Gls in 
Tennessee were justified in taking matters into their own 
hands? How else could the situation in Tennessee have 
been handled? What are the strengths and weaknesses of 
the party “machine”? 

References 


“America Votes,” Senior Scholastic, 220 East 42nd St., 


New York 17, N. Y., 1944, 25c. A valuable guide to all” } 


students of politics, and noteworthy for its impartial treat-" 
ment of issues. 
“Politics Is People,” Colliers, Apr. 18, 1946, 10c. 

“Handbook of Politics,” by Lowell Mellett, Penguin Books, 
Inc., 245 5th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 25c. 

“Politics,” Building America (May), Vol. V, No. 8, April 
11, 1936, 30c. Although ten years old this pamphlet with 
its illustrations is still among the best. 

Films 

“You the People” (16 mm. sound; 21 minutes running 
time), Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, distributed by YMCA Motion 
Picture Bureau, New York, Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, 
or Teaching Film Custodians, 25 W. 43rd St., New York 18, 
N. Y. 

“Politics and Civil Service” (16 mm. sound; 15 minutes 
running time), March of Time (most film libraries) or 
College Film Center, 4 E. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


21 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS (pp. 5-6) 


This article may be used either for written or oral test 
purposes. A suggested activity: on a world map color in 
“spheres of influence,” and territorial changes. 

Di ’ 

From the procedural discussions which went on during 
the conference, can one predict the terms of the final 
treaties? Do you think these discussions were merely a 
smoke screen to cover up issues which cannot be solved 
peacefully between the eastern and western powers? If so, 
why? Does the U. S. follow a clearly plotted line in her 
approaches to world problems? How may the ideological 
differences between Russia and the western democracies 
be reconciled? Why is such a reconciliation important? 

English Class Lesson Plan on page 3-T 





Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 12 


PEACE MAKING: 1-S; 2-D; 3-S; 4-D; 5-D; 6-D; 7-D; 8-S; 
9-S; 10-D. 

DEMOCRACY AT THE POLLS: 4, 5, 7, I, 2, 3, 6. 

BIKINI BOMB TESTS: 1-a; 2-c; 3-d; 4-b; 5-c. 

TREATY COUNTRIES: 1-Finland; 2-Bulgaria; 3-Italy; 
4-Hungary. 
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F ‘FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


A 40-Minute Lesson Plan on What Makes a Good Story 


READING IN PREPARATION FOR THE LESSON 

“Hold Em, Yale!” by Damon Runyon, and “A Madison 
| Square Arabian Night” by O. Henry, dramatized by Addison 
’ Gerry Smith. 









POINTS TO BRING OUT DURING THE LESSON 


1. An interesting situation 
2. Sympathetic, real life characters, perhaps unusual ones 
8. Action, inside or outside of your characters, or both 







Ss in 

own | * Suspense and surprise 

have a> The improbable if you can make it convincingly pos- 

of 1g Bible 

° 7 ~=s«6. Contrast which makes for drama, sometimes conflict 

St. ONE WAY TO INTRODUCE THE SUBJECT 

: aa ~ Runyon and O. Henry are both master short story writers. 

reate" il O. Henry has been a long-time favorite not only of yours, 
*°™®% but of your parents and grandparents. Damon Runyon is 

® a top favorite of millions of readers of the big circulation 
iohes magazines. There are big differences between the stories 


-@ by these men reprinted in this issue, but both show they 
April "3 know what makes a good story. What does? 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 
1. What is the situation in each story? 


ning — In “Hold "Em Yale!” you have tough, uneducated, 
ytion 9% rather shady'men who probably know a lot about horse 
isco, ' races and gambling on them. Unexpectedly they find them- 
¢ 18, @ selves watching a sport they know nothing about, at a great 
university where they seem out of place, with a young, in- 
wutes % experienced prep-school girl. 
) or _ In “A Madison Square Arabian Night” you have a young 
. ' man with plenty of money, in a pleasant, well-run home, 


but he is obviously much upset — about what you don’t 
-™ know. Into this room comes a bum with no place to sleep 
test @ for the night. 
clin 2. Are the characters sympathetic and convincing? 
: Runyon’s gang of tough guys aren’t admirable in lots of 
| ways, but they're pals that stick together, they live by their 
wits, they aren’t embarrassed by finding themselves where 
they obviously don’t belong, they sympathize with “the 
doll,” they are good, two-fisted fighters: They're interesting 
because they’re different from people we know. 

Chalmers is interesting as soon as we know he’s in trouble 
of some sort. With plenty of money of his own, he’s in- 
terested in knowing about men who haven't any. His manner 
toward Plumer is generous, considerate, understanding. 
Plumer is a man of courage and ability, down and out 
through no fault of his, but doesn’t whine or feel self-pity. 


8. How active must the action be? 

In the Runyon story you have plenty of fast action: 

8-S; | wrangles between a gang of toughs and a girl shouting for 
_ one team and the fans of their opponents, girl climbing goal 

® posts above a milling crowd of college fellows, free-for-all 













Italy; fight, detection and foiling of the villain. 
In O. Henry’s dramatized story you find little physical 
7 action, but Chalmers’ excitement and tension mount, you 
mester 





share his suspense while the drawing goes on, there’s strong 





3-T 
drama in the last minute of play when you find out how 


much the evening has meant to him, and you share his 
relief. 


4. How can you keep the reader on the edge of his chair? 

The big question in your mind as you read Runyon is: 
What will happen when the game is over? Where is Elliot? 
What will the pals do with “the doll”? Will the college 
boys or the tough boys come out on top? Did you guess the 
ending before you came to it? 

O. Henry keeps you guessing all the way to the last sen- 
tence. He gives you clues: letter, picture, restless and un- 
happy manner of Chalmers. He is a master hand at.clearing 
everything up in a flash at the curtain. 

5. How much of both stories is improbable? 

Runyon: The entire situation. O. Henry: The chance that 
a bum picked at random should have the ability to put 
Chalmers’ suspicions at rest. 


FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


Henry V (reviewed in this issue) will prove a boon to all 
English teachers. It is probable that curiosity will be aroused 
to read the original play. Olivier’s diction (See: DO I 
REALLY SOUND LIKE THAT?) alone is worth the price 
of admission! (For additional material, look for the teacher's 
introduction to Henry V which will appear in the Oct. 14th 
issue of Scholastic Teacher. In the issue of Oct. 21 there 
will appear a double-page spread of pictures on the film, 
and quotes from the play. This might serve as a springboard 
for class discussion. There is also an excellent pamphlet on 
the film, prepared by Max Herzberg and free for the asking, 
at all Theatre Company manager's offices in cities 


Henry V is shown.) , 





POSTWAR TEACHER EXCHANGE 


Of interest to all teachers is the recent announcement by 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, of 
the first postwar exchange of teachers between the U. S. 
and Great Britain. Selections from hundreds of applicants 
were narrowed down to 74 from schools in cities of 20,000 
to 200,000 population and represent a cross section ranging 
from nursery school through senior high school. A list of 
the “ambassador” teachers and their schools may be ob- 
tained by writing the Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C., for FSA-164, 


WORD-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


Last spring, we sent out a questionnaire to our teacher- 
subscribers. We asked them to fill in any requests for addi- 
tional material of any kind they wanted from us for class- 
room use. Perhaps the item in biggest demand was vocabu- 
lary building. In order to comply with this request, and to 
work out a year-long scheme with some sort of incentives 
to the students to come in and keep going on it, we evolved 
the Word-of-the-Month Club. You will find the directions 
for starting it on the quiz page, and we hope that you 
will like it and work at it all this. year. 


Answers to “Sharpen Your Wits” 


THATS WHAT YOU SAY: I-c; 2-a; 3-c; 4-d; 5-b; 6-c. 

AS OTHERS SEE YOU: 1-imperative; 2-interrogatory; 3-de- 
clarative; 4-exclamatory. 

THIS IS A ZITHER: '1-F; 2-F; 3-F; 4-T; 5-F. 
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Editorial Program 
(Concluded from page 1-T) 


form of pro and con arguments in a way stimulating to 
students’ thinking and development of opinion.+ Some of 
the subjects: 


THE ROLE OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY IN THE U. 5S, 

HOW FAR SHOULD LABOR REGULATION GO? 

SHOULD THE AMERICAN CONCEPT OF FREEDOM 
OF THE PRESS BE WORLD WIDE? 

WHAT INFLUENCES A CONGRESSMAN’S VOTE? 

DOES THE U. S. DIPLOMATIC SERVICE NEED TO BE 
OVERHAULED? 

IS HONESTY DECLINING IN THE UNITED STATES? 

SHOULD CONGRESS GO ON THE AIR? 


SPECIAL ISSUES 


Once a month a portion of one issue will be devoted to 
the special, detailed treatment of a particular subject. Spe- 
cial Issues for the current year are: 


PUBLIC HEALTH (Oct. 14) CONSUMER PROBLEMS 
ARGENTINA (Nov. 25) (Mar. 17) 

LABOR UNIONS (Jan. 13) SOUTH AFRICA (Apr. 14) 
PHILIPPINES (Feb. 17) THE FAMILY (May 12) 


- AMERICAN AND ENGLISH LITERATURE 


SHORT STORIES 

Each week, best fiction by established authors and new 
talent, selected both for its entertainment value and for its 
literary, informational, or guidance merits. 


ESSAYS 

Frequent essays from the work of distinguished writers, 
chosen (1) to present models of the essay form, mainly 
informal, personal and humorous in tone, and (2) to reach 
the awakening interest of the adolescent boy and girl in the 
significant happenings in the world. (°) 


HISTORICAL ARTICLES 
Folk-lore, customs, local color, American traditions of the 


_ Yankee, the Southerner, the Mid-Westerner, presented in 


the work of well-known regional writers. (*) 


BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Reminiscences of the problems, occupations, and character 
of people of achievement, revealing the common nature of 
youth’s Jreams and struggles throughout history. (*) 


BOOKS 

(1) A monthly page of reviews of new books. (2) Lit- 
erary Miracles — Jules Verne, Edward Bellamy, etc. (3) 
Words That Shook the World — Dickens, Paine, Rousseau, 
etc. (4) They Lived What They Wrote — London, Villon, 
Melville, Cervantes, Dana, Conrad, Byron, Sydney, etc.(°) 


RADIO DRAMA AND SHORT PLAYS 
A selection of the best in radio writing and one-act 
drama(*) including: 


MADISON SQUARE ARABIAN NIGHT — O. Heary 
THE BOY FROM NEBRASKA — Millard Lampell 
THE CRITICAL YEAR — Paul Green 

DIRECTIVES FOR DEMOCRACY — Marion Roberts 


POETRY 

A special article each week, in which the objective at 
times is, first, to capture the student’s interest, and then 
present the poetry in an easy and entertaining manner.(*® 
Some of the titles: 


JOHN DONNE 
YOUNG POETS 
BALLADRY 

CARL SANDBURG 
WAR POETS 

ON THE AIR 


THE PERENNIAL (EDDIE) GUES 
BACK TO EARTH 

FRENCH UNDERGROUND POETRY 
EMILY BRONTE 
GO SOUTH 

NORMAN CORWIN 


COMPOSITION AND CREATIVE WRITING 


GRAMMAR, SYNTAX, CONSTRUCTION 
Special articles on the mechanics of composition, eng: 
ingly written by Agnes N. Bass and others. (*) 


LITERARY FORM AND: STYLE 

A series of helpful, interesting articles on the various fort 
of writing used in composition classes. Some of the title 
The Critics Raved; How Easy Is an Essay?; Are You Being 
Cheated?; Disentangling the Short Story; That Would Ma 
a Good Story; Effects in the Short Story; Are You a Fit Sub 
ject for a Sketch?; Try Your Wings; How Funny Can Ye 
Be?; and others.° 


CREATIVE WRITING 

Senior Scholastic possesses a particularly valuable incenti 
feature in its student-contributor pages, wherein the be: 
examples of student writing are printed with constructi 
comment by the editors.* 


VOCABULARY 

A variety of regular and effective aids, including th 
WORD-OF-THE-MONTH column. This is a year-long 
cabulary building plan, with weekly assignments. The pupil 
will use anagrams, synonyms, antonyms, and association in 
planned scheme for adding hundreds of words to th 
vocabulary as well as establishing the dictionary habit.* 


ORAL ENGLISH 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 

A series of articles by Marjorie S. Watts, spotlighting th 
role of language in practical situations and the importance 
of better oral English(°): 


CHAIRMAN OR SPELLBINDER? 
ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION 
SPEAKING IN ASSEMBLY 

PUBLIC SPEAKING 

KING ARTHUR WAS AN AMATEUR 


and others. , 





SCHOLASTIC TEACHER EDITION 


Every week your free copy of Senior Scholastic will cox 
tain the regular four-page “Teacher Edition like this one 
Once a month, however, beginning next week, Scholastic 
Teacher will be expanded to sixteen or more pages and wi 
contain a variety of valuable educational features, includin 
articles, editorials, audio-visual] materials, radio program 
(prepared by Federal Radio Education Commission), speec 
and debate features, educational news, and new books. 
will be edited by William D. Boutwell. 





